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TH ’ housewives of West- 

field, Mass., were determin- 

ed to have only pure foods. 

Prof. L. B. Allyn, who made 

the exhaustive laboratory tests essential to this pur- 

pose, set the seal of approval upon the Quality Pro- 

ducts of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
including 


The reasons are obvious, for purity has always been the 
single purpose in every step of the making of Crystal Dom- 
ino Sugar and the other Quality Produc ts of this Company. 
Special electric light tests gauge its glistening whiteness. 
Keen-eyed experts judge the size and texture of the crystals. 
Scalding, live steam constantly purifies the polished-steel 
utensils. And Crystal Domino Sugar, as it comes to you 
from your grocer in sealed packages, is as pure and whole- 
some as it is dainty and attractive in form. 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 
117 Wall Street 


New York 
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Survey of the World 


Delegates to 
the Repub- 
lican Na- 
tional Convention next summer, from 
States which do not legally require pri- 
maries, will almost certainly be selected 
in the old-fashioned way. The applica- 
tion of the direct primary to the choice 
of delegates has been advocated by Sen- 
ator Cummins and other progressives. 
Their project will be defeated by the 
fact of the extra expense involved, it is 
said at Washington, and there is no 
doubt that President Taft’s friends on 
the National Committee oppose it. 
Senator La Follette’s Western tour of 
speechmaking has been postponed until 
after the convening of Congress. The 
itinerary includes Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio. A prepared speech delivered 
at Cleveland, Ohio, will mark the open- 
ing of the trip. Friends of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Nebraska are planning 
to give s:multaneously dinners in fifty or 
more towns in the State, at which Mr. 
Roosevelt will be asked to speak over the 
long-distance telephone. This is part of 
a campaign to boom the former Presi- 
dent as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1912. Ina 
Philadelphia newspaper of November 27, 
however, the statement is made that “not 
more than three days ago Colonel Roose- 
velt explained himself to the North 
American exactly as he had done a year 
ago,” that is to the effect that he 

“will not support any man for the nomination 
in 1912; neither Mr. Taft nor any one else. 
He never gave Mr. Taft any pledge or offer 


of support nor did Mr. Taft ever have such 
an impression. As.to himself, Colonel Roose- 


The Republican Nomination 
for President 








velt is not a candidate.” 





The New York City 
budget for 1912 has 
been cut $8,151,193.38 
by the Board of Aldermen, reducing it to 
only $6,980,416.79 more than the I9II 
amount. The Board of Estimate called 
for a 1912 appropriation of $189,210,- 
950.33. William J. Cummins, chief 
promoter of the Carnegie Trust Company 
during its last months of life, was sen- 
tenced, November 24, to serve from four 
years and eight months to eight years 
and eight months in State’s prison. 
Charles H. Hyde, former City Chamber- 
lain of New York and a protégé of 
Mayor Gaynor, will be placed on trial 
January 2, 1912. He was an intimate 
friend of Cummins, and is charged with 
bribery. He resigned his office when in- 
dicted. On the order of President 
Taft, the transfer of Charles W. Morse, 
the convicted New York banker, from the 
Atlanta penitentiary to the United States 
Army Hospital at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia, was made on Sunday. It was 
ordered because of the prisoner’s poor 
health, upon which was based an applica- 
tion to commute the sentence. This ap- 
plication was denied. William Wil- 
lett, Jr., defeated candidate for the Su- 
preme Court of New York; Joe Cassidy, 
former borough president and Demo- 
cratic boss of the Borough of Queens, 
and Louis T. Walter, Cassidy’s right- 
hand man, were arrested, November 21, 
on the charge of “corruptly conspiring” 
to bring about the nomination of Willett 
for the Supreme Court justiceship of the 
Second Judicial District. On Monday 
the three defendants pleaded ‘not 
guilty” and were released on bail of 
$5,000 each for appearance Tuesday, 
December 5. 
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Papers have been filed at 
Jackson, Miss, is a suit 
brought by the Coni- 
monwealth, alleging misuse of public 
moneys in the hands of James K. Varda- 
man, Senator-elect and ex-Governor. 
The suit is filed by Judge L. Brame, and 
is brought on behalf of Attorney-General 
Hudson. The Mississippi Bank and 
Trust Company and its receivers also are 
named as respondents. ‘The object is to 
compel an accounting with respect to the 
contingent fund, the Spanish-American 
war fund, and other public moneys 
alleged to have been received by 
Major Vardaman during his term 
of office as Governor, 1904-1908, 
and also to recover interest on certain 
bonds of the State, sold in 1906, and 
antedated. It is also alleged that he 
made overcharges in connection with 
visits to various State institutions, and 
other delinquencies are averred. such as 
that the State moneys were mixed with 
his private funds during his term of of- 
fice. Charges of misuse and careless ac- 
counting of the public moneys were made 
many times by Vardaman’s opponents in 
the recent bitter Senatorial fight, and 
generally were met with scant comment 
by the ex-Governor. Fred D. Warren, 
the Socialist editor of Girard, Kan., who 
was pardoned by the President on the 
occasion of his conviction for using ‘the 
mails improperly, was lately indicted a 
second time by the Federal grand jury at 
Fort Scott. The charge is circulating im- 
proper matter relating to conditions in 
the United States Penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth in his paper, the Appeal to Rea- 
son. He gave bond and was released. 
Three more sworn jurors were 
added to the McNamara panel, Novem- 
ber 24, making eight in. all. Six more 
jurors are to be chosen, for ‘there are to 
be fourteen jurors, two of whom will be 
alternates to serve in the event of illness 
of regular jurors. Two of these have 
been permitted to go home on account 
of a death in the family of one, serious 
illness in that »f the second. Differ- 
ences between the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad and their employees, 
represented by a committee of the Inter- 
national Union, remain unsettled, altho 
conferences have been held, and a strike 


Various Items 
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of the 8,000 shopmen employed by the 
company is threatened. Railway ex- 
tension and development in Washington 
and Oregon will be resumed early 
next year by the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound railroads. The Northern 
Pacific has already started a $2,000,000 
enterprise at Centralia and Pasco, and is 
taking bids on its projected 40-mile 
water-grade entrance into Tacoma via 
Tenino and Point Defiance. The 
State of Pennsylvania has _ received 
$1,300,000 in settlement of the Capitol 
equity cases, for “erroneous charges.” 
‘lhe payments were made last winter, 
and the architect of the new Capitol, Mr. 
Huston, and John H. Sanderson, con- 
tractor, figured in the payments. 
With the re-election, without contest, of 
President Samuel Gompers, and all the 
other officers, and the selection of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as the meeting place for 
1912, the American Federation of Labor 
concluded the two weeks’ session of the 
thirty-first convention at Atlanta, Ga., 
November 25. By a unanimous vote 
of twenty-one Cardinals assembled in 
secret consistory at the Vatican, in 
Rome, November 27, Archbishop John 
M. Farley, of New York; Archbishop 
William H. O’Connell, of Boston, and 
Monsignor Diomede Falconio, late Papal 
Delegate to the United States, were ad- 
mitted to membership in the Sacred 
College. 
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While the United 
Canada’s Growth States views with 

more or less concern 
the swamping of the “old stock,” Canada 
is lamenting the fact that she has 7,000,- 
ooo inhabitants instead of the 8,000,000 
she had hoped the census would reveal. 
Canada is fortunate, however, in that her 
incoming population is a pretty well sift- 
ed one: numbers are not all. In ten 
vears the Dominion has shown an in- 
crease, thru births and immigration, of a 
little over 1,750,000. It is therefore not 
a relatively slow growth in population 
that Canadians are lamenting, so much 
as it is 
“the significant fact that, in this new land, 


where vast areas of fertile soil have never 
been tilled, the increase of the rural popu- 
























































lation is not keeping pace with that of the 
urban, and in most of the Provinces is actual- 
ly declining.” 

It need surprise no one to learn, says the 
Toronto Globe, that there are in Ontario 
today fewer cultivators by 100,000 than 
in 1901. The Province of Quebec shows 
an increase of 351,799, but Montreal is 
responsible for more than half of the 
gain. This is the more remarkable if we 
take into account the far-famed fecundity 
of the habitant. The French-Canadian 
emigration is, to a great extent, the key 
to the problem of the Canadian census. 
The sons of the habitants cross the line 
into Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and penetrate New England. They 
enter other States as well. Meantime we 
are exchanging for the French-Canadi- 
ans farmers of our own, lured into the 
Canadian Northwest by accounts of that 
country’s fertility and rapid development. 
It has been the dream of French-Cana- 
dian statesmen to turn northwest the 
stream now flowing south. Thus would 
the East colonize the West. Perhaps it 
would be better for Canada and better 
for the United States, too, if some sys- 
tem could be evolved. by which each na- 
tion would do its own. colonizing. But 
economic processes and the movement of 
populations are not easily controlled. 

& 

Ramon Caceres, 
President of Santo 
Domingo since 1905, 
was assassinated on the 19th in a street 
of the capital. He had just been mak- 
ing a call at the house of Sefor Leonte 
Vasquez. After the first shots he 
sought refuge in the stable of the Amer- 
ican Legation, to which he was followed 
by the assassins, who shot him again. 
Half an hour later he died in the Lega- 
tion. The leader of the assassins, Luis 
Tejera, who has a brother in the Cabi- 
net, and whose father was one of the 
four signers of the fiscal agreement with 
the United States, was captured and 
promptly put to death, together with 
General Pientel, an accessory. Their 
motive is said to be unknown. Tejera 
had refused office. Two of our cruisers 
were at once sent to Santo Domingo, but 
no disorders followed the death of Ca- 
ceres, Congress will elect his successor 


Assassination of 
President Caceres 
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this week. Yielding to the demands 
of the Veterans’ Association, the Cuban 
Government consents to the appointment 
of a joint commission, representing the 
veterans and President Gomez, which 
shall provide for the removal of all 


- officeholders who bore arms against 


Cuba in the wars for independence.-—— 
Great Britain, France and Germany ask 
Cuba to submit to arbitration the claims 
of the'r subjects for property destroyed 
during these wars. Governor Colton, 
of Porto Rico, in his annual report, 
points to commercial progress, due large- 
ly, he says, to the removal of tariff bar- 
riers between the island and the States. 
In the past year, foreign trade was in- 
creased by 15 per cent., and was four 
times as great as in 1901. The net 
revenue showed a gain of 13 per cent., 
and $500,000 was added to the cash bal- 
ance in the treasury. There has been an 
increased production of sugar, cigars 
and fruit. President Leconte, of 
Hayti, has discovered fraudulent acts of 
his predecessor in connection with the 
repairing of gunboats. For example, 
$20,000 was taken for repairs on a gun- 
boat worth less than $5,000, which is still 
useless. The Royal Bank of Canada 
(which has fifteen branches in Cuba, 
three in Porto Rico, and four in other 
parts of the West Indies), is about to 
establish two branches in Santo Domin- 
go. The records of the Manila Ob- 
servatory show an unprecedented rain- 
fall in Luzon during the latter part of 
July, when there were three typhoons. 
In the first of these, 88 inches of rain 
fell in three days, and 32 inches on the 
first day. The fine military road in 
Baguio has been almost wholly de- 
stroyed. A rich vein of copper ore 
has been found in the Philippines, at 
Masbate, and a company has_ been 
formed in Manila to mine iron ore in 
Mindoro. 
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The Situation he revolutionary move- 
ment in the interest of 
General Reyes was mark- 
ed, last week, by only a little fighting. A 
small party of Reyistas captured the bar- 
racks in Tepic. Candido Procel, at the 
head of about 300, was defeated in 
Querétaro, and forty of his men are pris- 


in Mexico 
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oners. A Reyes plot was discovered at 
Cananea, where several men were ar- 
rested. Obeying the orders of Madero, 
who says that bandits and revolutionists 
must be suppressed with an “iron hand,” 
two Reyistas captured by Federal scouts 
near Juarez, and four near Casas 
Grandes, were tried and at once put to 
death. The Government has 12,000 sol- 
diers in northern Mexico, and is about to 
send 13,000 more. It is said that our 
officers have proof that at least 5,000 
rifles and 300,000 rounds of ammunition 
have been carried across the boundary in 
the last six weeks. Three copies of a 
proclamation, bearing the printed signa- 
ture of Reyes, have been found in La- 
redo. Reyes says he had no knowledge 
of them. In this proclamation he pro- 
poses to take the Presidency, urges the 
army to turn against Madero, and makes 
many promises of benefits to be conferred 
by legislation and otherwise. He is ac- 
cused in the indictment found at Laredo 
of buying 1,000 rifles and 100 horses for 
an invading force. His trial will take 
place in April——tThe State of Oaxaca 
has declared by vote of its legislature, 
ratified by its Governor, that it no longer 
recognizes the authority of the Madero 
Government. This action was taken at 
the suggestion of the Governor, Benito 
Juarez, because Madero, after the recent 
local rebellion at Juchitan, was willing to 
treat with the rebel leader, José Gomez, 
and would not permit the Federal troops 
to assist the forces of the State. It 
has been agreed that Mexico shall pay 
China $1,350,000, on account of the 320 
Chinamen killed during the revolution. 
——Madero rejects the petition of Tor- 
reon strikers, asking him to recommend 
legislation for an eight-hour day. He 
says that present economic conditions do 
not permit this. Zapata has not been 
subdued, but 800 of his men were beaten, 
last week, in battle. Our Government 
has given orders that every effort to en- 
force the neutrality laws on the border 
shall be made. A newspaper at the Mex- 
ican capital asserted, last week, that in 
this there was discrimination against 
Reyes, because Madero and his followers, 
during the recent revolution, were given 
a free hand. Replving to this, Ambas- 
sador Wilson denies that there has been 
any discrimination, or that our Govern- 











ment desired the overthrow of Diaz. He 
points out that in the Madero revolution 
we had not acquired the experience in 
guarding the frontier which has since 
been gained, had not learned how expen- 
sive and disastrous to both countries such 
revolutions are, and were hampered be- 
cause the sympathies of the large Mex- 
ican population on both sides of the line 
were overwhelmingly with Madero. It 
is shown at Washington that the cost of 
the movement of our troops to the bor- 
der has been about $2,500,000, and that 
our trade with Mexico suffered a loss of 
nearly $10,000,000 during the revolution, 


& 


At the close of the bankers’ 
Panama convention, in New Orleans, on 

the 25th, four ships sailed for 
the Panama Canal, bearing 250 bankers, 
with their families. These tourists will 
remain two days in the Canal Zone-—— 
Testifying before a committee of Con- 
gress, in Washington, last week, Ber- 
nard N. Baker, promoter of the proposed 
company to build fifteen ships for coast 
to coast traffic, by way of the canal, said 
he could cite no overt act to prove a 
conspiracy against his project on the 
part of New York bankers and the trans- 
continental railroads. Senator Newlands 
says that if an independent line of steam- 
ships cannot be established, the Govern- 
ment should have a line of its own.——- 
Following Nicaragua’s negotiation of 4 
temporary loan of $1,500,000 in New 
York (which will be increased to $15,- 
000,000 if the Senate ratifies the pending 
loan treaty) Clifford D. Ham, now sur- 
veyor of customs at Manila, has been ap- 
pointed a general collector of customs in 
Nicaragua, with headquarters at the cap- 
ital. The revolutionists in Honduras 
are supporters of Policarpo Bonilla. 


wt 


South Conflicting reports about Cas- 
America ttO in Venezuela have been 

published. Dispatches to Mexi- 
can papers from Caracas, on the atst, 
said that on the 19th he had won a vic- 
tory in battle with the Government’s 
troops. But the Gevernment, on the 
20th, in an official statement, asserted 
that peace prevailed thruout the coun- 
try, There had been signs, it added, of 
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activity among expatriated revolutionists 
on the Colombian frontier, where troops 





had been stationed to restrain them. 
A revolution was begun in Paraguay on 
the 22d. The leader of the rebels is 
Gondra, who was forced by Colonei 
Jara, in January last, to withdraw from 
the Presidency. Jara afterward became 
dictator, but was soon deprived of 
power. Dr, Rojas was then made Pro- 
visional President. He now has the sup- 
port of Jara. Gondra has two small 
ships, which he bought in Europe. 
Senor Ospina, Colombia’s Minister at 
Washington, in a note to Secretary 
Knox, renews his country’s demand for 
a settlement of the Panama controversy 
by arbitration. He remarks that London 
and New York financiers offer to place 
Colombia’s currency on a gold basis, but 
that public opinion compels rejection of 
the American offer, on account of this 
controversy. Colombia’s consul-general 
at New York has published a pamphlet, 
entitled “I Took the Isthmus,” in which 
he severely criticises ex-President Roose- 
velt and reviews the history of Panama’s 
secession. Chili has paid to our Gov- 
ernment, at Washington, $966,000, the 
sum awarded by arbitration in settlement 
of the Alsop claim. It is reported that 
Chili’s new battleship will be built by 
the Fore River Company at its yards in 
Massachusetts. Four young women 
from Uruguay, teachers in their own 
country, are students at Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Agricultural School, to which 
they were sent by their Government. 


& 


A Suffraget As soon as Premier As- 
Demonstration vith had made it plain 
that the Government 

would not include the women in its bill 
for the general enfranchisement of the 
men he was notified that militant tactics 
would again be resorted to. A call was 
issued for a march upon the Parliament 
Buildings at 8 o'clock on the evening of 
the 21st. At that hour 1,800 police were 
called out to guard the entrances to the 
House of Commons, and these broke up 
the procession as it approached and dis- 
persed it in small groups. But it soon 
developed that the procession was only a 
ruse intended to absorb the attention of 
the police while tactics of a new kind 
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W. MORGAN SHUSTER 


Mr. Shuster was nominated by President Taft last 
spring at the request of the Persian Government 
to serve as Treasurer-General, and his energetic 
reforms and bold attempts to check the aggressions 
of Great Britain and Russia have brought down 
upon him the hostility of both countries 


were carried out. Women in twos and 
threes or alone made their way thru the 
crowds and smashed windows on all 
sides. They carried stones concealed in 
muffs or handbags and threw them from 
the sidewalks, from taxicabs or from the 
tops of busses. Some used hammers as 
more reliable than missiles. The Treas- 
ury Building, the Scottish Office, the 
National Liberal Club, the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, the War Office and news- 
paper offices and shops along the Strand 
lost much window glass, and there was 
scarcely a building on the left side of 
Parliament street, as far as Trafalgar 
Square, that did not suffer from the raid. 
The amount of damage is estimated at 
$5,000. The arrests made numbered 
213, more than in any previous demon- 
stration. The Downing street police sta- 
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tion was so crowded that the policemen 
accommodated their captives in their 
clubroom and library, where the prison- 
ers sang popular songs to the accompani- 
ment of a harmonica played by a police- 
man. In the morning they were given 
sentences varying from a light fine to 
two months in jail. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has publicly repudiated the policy of his 
chief and has started a campaign for a 
woman suffrage amendment by a strong 
speech at the Bath Liberal Federation. 


os 


The ultimatum of 
Persia Apologizes Russia that the Per- 

sian Government re- 
pudiate the action of Treasurer-General 
Shuster in seizing the property of Shua- 
es-Sultaneh, withdraw the treasury 
guards and apologize for the affront to 
the Russian consular officers, demanded a 
favorable reply within forty-eight hours. 
This could not have been complied with 
even if it had been in accordance with 
Persian inclinations, for the cabinet and 
the Regent had resigned and nobody 
could be found who would take office 
under these condit’ons, for the Persian 
Parliament was in hearty sympathy with 
Shuster. An appeal was made to the 
Powers against Russia’s threat, but the 
circular note asking for an investigation 
or a chance to submit the case to The 
Hague court brought no help from any 
quarter, so the Persian Government was 
forced to ask the advice of Great Britain 
and promise to act upon it. The advice 
was to yield to the Russian ultimatum, 
and accordingly this was done. A new 
ministry was organized, and the first act 
of the Foreign Minister was to visit the 
Russian embassy in state uniform and 
proffer an apology for all offenses. The 
treasury guards were withdrawn from 
the property and the Cossacks took pos- 
session. Notwithstanding this complete 
submission the Russian Government did 
not countermand the orders for the occu- 
pation of the northern provinces. Rus- 
sian troops were landed from transports 
at Enzeli and will occupy Resht, the cap- 
ital of the Province of Gilan, sixteen 
miles inland. The property over which 





the dispute arose was the palace of 
Teheran, 


Shua-es-Sultaneh in which, 
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on account of his complicity with the 
attempt of his brother, the ex-Shah, 
to regain the throne, was declared con- 
fiscate by the Government. The con- 
tents of the palace were valued at 
$200,000, and Mr. Shuster, learning 
that the women were daily carrying off 
the plate, put five of his gendarmes, un- 
der command of Mr. Cairns, one of his 
American aids, in charge of the property. 
Colonel Merrill, the American com- 
mander of the treasury guards, instruct- 
ed them not to interfere with any mem- 
ber of the family, but simply to take an 
inventory of the goods. Mr. Shuster 
wrote to the chief eunuch, assuring him 
that the ladies would not be disturbed, 
and sent the brother of one of Shua-es- 
Sultaneh’s wives, who was in Mr. Shus- 
ter’s service, to give assurances to the 
same effect. But the mother of Shua-es- 
Sultaneh telegraphed to the Empress 
Marie of Russia that the harem had been 
violated, and the Czar took up the mat- 
ter personally and overruled the Russian 
Minister at Teheran, who had at first been 
disposed to disapprove of the action of 
the Russian consul-general in driving out 
the treasury guards with his Cossacks. 
The response of Great Britain to the ap- 
peal of Persia shows the determination 
of the British Government to support the 
Russian policy even to the extent of mili- 
tary occupation. Kier Hardie, the Labor 
leader, will question the Foreign Office 
in Parliament on its Persian policy. 


a 


Very little has been heard 
of the war in Africa dur- 
ing the week, probably for 
two reasons; first, because some of the 
correspondents left in disgust at the Ital- 
ian massacres and those who remain can 
get nothing thru uncensored, and, sec- 
ond, because very little of importance is 
happening there. Sharpshooting and 
cannonading on the outskirts of the city 
have been continued with occasional 
fierce charges by Arabs and Turks. The 
heavy tropical rains have washed out the 
ramparts and filled up the trenches of the 
Italian fortifications, thus causing con- 
siderable suffering and impeding military 
operations. The high winds have often 
prevented scouting by aeroplane. Derna, 
Bangazi, Tobruk and Homs are similar- 


The Invasion 
of Tripoli 
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ly engaged in defending themselves 
against the besiegers encircling them on 
the desert side. A French correspondent 
on the Turkish side reports that order 
and discipline prevail in the ranks, that 
the Arabs and Turks act together without 
dissension and that all ranks are inspired 


The Government has ordered the mobili- 
zation of 25,000 more men for service in 
Africa and appropriated $65,000,000 to 
defray the expense of the war until the 
end of the month. The anti-military pro- 
tests of the Socialists met with no re- 
sponse from the people. In the munici- 

















THE INVASION OF TRIPOLI 
Italian soldiers rejoice over the capture ot the principal gun in the Sultania fort 


with a fanatical courage and endurance. 
Obviously the Italians, tho never defeat- 
ed, are far from victorious. It would be 
impossible for them to accomplish the 
subjugation of the interior when they 
have all they can do holding the sea- 
coast towns under the guns of the fleet. 
The natives, however, can continue a 
desultory warfare for years, as they can 
live on the products of the oases, and am- 
munition can doubtless be smuggled in 
from some direction. The Italian peo- 
ple, inflamed with patriotism, are not in 
a mood to count the cost, but the ex- 
penses of the war are mounting up rapid- 
ly and must soon put an intolerable strain 
upon the finances of the kingdom, which 
in the best of times has a narrow margin. 


pal council at Rome Mayor Nathan 
rebuked the Socialist members in a patri- 
otic speech and the session broke up in 
disorder, the peace men being beaten and 
hooted by the crowd. It is generally be- 
lieved that Italy will be forced soon to 
abandon her exprest intention of confin- 
ing the war to Africa and will by a naval 
demonstration in the Aegean Sea, or the 
closing of the Dardanelles, endeavor to 
force Turkey to a prompt capitulation. 


& 


The Chinese Jhe contest between im- 
Rebellion  Perialists and republicans 
seems to have been a drawn 

game this week. Neither side has made 
any perceptible progress and the situation 
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has not become clearer. The nominal 
power of Yuan Shi-Kai is greater than 
ever, but he seems unable to accomplish 
anything. An imperial decree relieves 
him of the obligation of daily audiences 
with the Emperor and of consulting with 
the Regent or anybody else before decid- 
ing upon a course of action. He was at 
first reported to be determined upon 
mobilizing the troops and making a cam- 
paign against the rebels in the southern 
provinces, but he seems to have changed 
his mind. Tang Shao-yi, a Yale gradu- 
ate and stanch adherent of Yuan thru all 
his varied fortunes, is credited with hav- 
ing induced him to consent to await the 
decision of a general conference of dele- 
gates from all the provinces. The revo- 
lutionists are willing to hold such a con- 
ference at Wu-chang or Shanghai, but 
not at Peking. They claim the possession 
of eight out of the eighteen provinces of 
China and the sympathy of fourteen. 
General Li Yuan-hung, in his letter to 
Yuan Shi-kai, urges him to abandon the 
cause of the Manchus as hopeless. He 
reminds Yuan that less than three years 
ago they dismist and tried to have him 
secretly murdered and warns him that he 
will be treated with the same treachery 
again if he succeeds in maintaining them 
in power, quoting the proverb “When the 
rabbits are all caught the dogs are cook- 
ed.” The Governor of the province of 
Shan-tung, now declared a republic, tele- 
graphed Yuan that the abdication of the 
throne was the only way to save the 
country from ruin. Yuan replied: “Don’t 
worry about the throne. Watch the Ger- 
mans.” In 1897 Germany seized the port 
of Kiao-Chow, in Shan-tung, as reprisal 
for the murder of two missionaries, and 
Yuan evidently fears that they will take 
advantage of the present confusion to ex- 
tend their territorv. Representatives of 
Yuan and of Li Yuan-hung met in the 
Russian consulate in Han-kow and ar- 
ranged an armistice——The child em- 
peror on November 26, by the mouth of 
the Regent, made public confession of the 
unwisdom of his administration to the 
spirits of his ancestors, and took the oath 
to maintain the nineteen principles of 
constitutionalism recommended by the re- 
formers.——Fighting has continued with 
varving fortunes between the imperialists 
holding Han-kow and the revolutionists 
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in Han-yang, on the other side of the 
Han River. The foreign concessions in 
Han-kow along the bank of the Yang-tse 
have been in danger from the fires and 
bombardment. General Chang holds out 
for the imperial cause at Nanking, occu- 
pying Purple Mountain, which is 1,400 
feet high and two miles northeast of the 
city wall. The revolutionists, however, 
are said to have captured the fort on 
Tiger Hill, which also’ dominates the city. 
The walls of Nanking, having a circuit 
of twenty-two miles, cannot be adequate- 
ly manned by Chang’s force, and altho 
they are forty to eighty feet in hight, they 
could not long stand against a bombard- 
ment from the rebel gunboats and siege 
guns, The first massacre of foreigners 
occurred at Sian-fu in the province of 
Shen-si. The rebel general issued a 
proclamation ordering the destruction of 
all the Manchus, but not to harm the for- 
eigners.or merchants. The Chinese stu- 
dents and soldiers attacked the Manchu 
quarter and on the second day captured 
it and massacred men, women and chil- 
dren with horrible atrocities. Later a 
mob taking advantage of the disorder 
looted the shops of the city and burned 
the school of the Scandinavian Mission, 
killing Mrs, Beckman, five foreign chil- 
dren and many of the Chinese girls in the 
school, who, because they had feet of nat- 
ural size, were mistaken for Manchu wo- 
men. The post office at Sian-fu was also 
raided and a German in the postal service 
was killed. The rest of the missionaries 
were able to make their escape, but were 
attacked and wounded by bandits on their 
way to Tien-tsin. The rebel authorities 
at Sian-fu beheaded a number of the 
rioters, and the Imperial Government has 
exprest its regrets for the occurrence. 
Many cases of piracy on the rivers 
are reported, and bands of brigands, pro- 
fessing to be revolutionists, have entered 
various towns and levied toll on the in- 
habitants. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, for many 
years the agent of the revolutionary cause 
in foreign lands, has left Marseilles for 
Shanghai. He takes with him General 
Homer Lea, the American author of 
“The Valor of Ignorance,” who is ex- 
pected to take charge of the organization 
of the revolutionary army. Dr. Sun has 
been for some days in London and Paris 
negotiating for loans and arms, 




















~Wanted—A National Business Court 


BY GEORGE W. PERKINS 


[We are glad to give to our readers this statement by Mr. 
prepared under his supervision, and has been revised and approved by him. 


The article was 


Mr. Perkins 


Perkins. 


was until recently a partner in the banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., but resigned to 
give himself more time to the study of the question of uniting the interests of capital and 


labor.—Ep1Tor.] 


HIS is the era of great business 
7 combinations, because it is the era 
of steam and electricity, instant 
communication, and swift and economi- 
cal transportation. Electricity more than 
aught else has been the creator of our 
modern corporations. In the day of 
the stage coach no one could transact 
a large business. There were no stenog- 
raphers, no typewriting machines, no 
telegraphs, telephones, express trains, or 
ocean greyhounds. Today a merchant 
anvwhere in civilization can, in the morn- 
ing, quote a price on his wares to any 
other point in civilization, and have his 
answer by night. 

Ruthless competition by ox team could 
never be very serious, but ruthless compe- 
tition by electricity spells bankruptcy. 
Competition means the success of one, 
the failure of another, cruelly low wages 
at one time, with the public paying the 
bills at another time. It means uncer- 
tainty always. 

Competition, it is often said, prevents 
monopoly, and the claim is made that 
monopoly fleeces the public always. Real 
business competition under present con- 
ditions would be too destructive. Private 
monopoly complete and_ unrestrained 
would also be intolerable. Therefore, to 
my mind, there must be co-operation. I 
mean a system of doing business by which 
all parties interested will enjoy the bene- 
fits of the business—and I believe we 
have reached the stage of development in 
this country where we can safely under- 
take the organization of our business fab- 
ric along these lines. 

The millennium has not yet arrived, but 
no thoughtful man will deny that there 
has been a great awakening of the busi- 
ness conscience in recent years. The old 
motto, “Honesty is the best policy,” in 
place of being a more or less beautiful 
sentiment, is coming to be more of a 
practical reality. To be honest now 
ineans not technically, legally honest, but 


broadly, humanely honest—honest in 
thought, in purpose, in act. Man is still 
selfish. I believe that with the awak- 
ening of the business conscience is 
coming what might be called an enlight- 
ened selfishness, by which I mean a reali- 
zation that for one’s own best pecuniary 
interests the methods of the past cannot 
be the methods of the future; that as we 
are living in a “get together” age we 
must do business on a “live and let live” 
basis, and that one’s own selfish interest 
makes business on a co-operative basis 
more profitable in the long run. 

But just as surely as vou cannot have 
competition unless it competes, so just as 
surely you can only have co-operation 
that co-operates. I mean by this, co-op- 
eration in any given line of business’ will 
fail unless it is co-operation between la- 
bor and capital, between capital and con- 
sumer, between company and govern- 
ment. The great educational system of 
this country, fostered by the State and 
wealthy individuals, has made _ tremen- 
dous strides in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in developing the independent 
thinker among the masses, with the result 
that the question between capital and la- 
bor today is not so much the amount of 
wage a man should be paid as it is 
whether that wage is a fair proportion of 
the earnings of the business. The closer 
the world is drawn together and the bet- 
ter people know each other, the better 
they understand each other and the more 
impossible it is to adopt and pursue secre 
tive methods—to obtain for any one 
branch of a business unfair and improper 
profit. Swift intercommunication has 
sounded the death knell of secretive meth- 
ods. More and more is public opinion 
demanding full, open and honest account- 
ing from business concerns, and ‘those 
far-sighted ones which adopted such 
methods a few vears ago are having less 
trouble with the public and their labor 
than others, because what the profits of 
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GEORGE W. PERKINS. 


a profit-sharing plan, will go a very long 
way toward promoting harmony between 
capital and labor. By profit-sharing I do 
not mean bonuses or gratuities, but rather 
a definite statement made to an organiza- 


the business are and what percentage la- 
bor is receiving in wages is known to all. 

Practical experience in recent years in 
certain large industrial companies has 
shown that a fair wage, supplemented by 
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tion at the beginning of the year as to 


what is expected of it, and that, if such | 


expectations are realized, certain extra 
compensation will be paid, and paid not 
in cash that can be immediately spent, but 
put in some security that represents an 
investment in the business. Most profit- 
sharing plans have failed because they 
did not make a partner of the worker. 

Broadly ‘speaking, I think that an in- 
dustrial company should be organized in 
the following manner: The brain work- 
ers and hand workers should be paid their 
regular compensation for earning the in- 
terest on the bonded debt and dividends 
on preferred stock. If by successful man- 
agement they earn more, than this, it 
would under modern arrangements go to 
what.are known as common stockholders, 
and at this point the organization. of brain 
workers and hand workers should share 
with the common stockholders in the 
profits made for the common stockhold- 
ers, and share on a definitely stated basis, 
varving according to conditions in differ- 
ent lines of business. Where this has 
been tried it has been found eminently 
successful. 

The trust has developed naturally by 
reason of modern invention. It furnishes 
a more economical and efficient way of 
doing business, and we must remember 
that we do not stand alone in the world. 
There are other nations keenly alive to 
commercial advantages, and if we fail 
to adopt the best methods, how are we 
to retain our place in the forefront of 
industrialism ? 

But it is sometimes argued that in spite 
of any benefits which they may confer 
upon the country, trusts do so much and 
such widespread mischief that the duty 
of the Government is to suppress them, 
to break up their combinations, and to 
compel the component firms and com- 
panies to do business in competition with 
one another. And many of our law- 
makers have been studying how to effect 
this most thoroly. 

Would it not be better to preserve the 
acknowledged good that is in the trusts 
and eradicate or curb the evil? The situ- 
ation that confronts our Government is 
not entirely new. It is paralleled by the 
railroad situation of forty years ago. 

There has been no more wickedness up 
to date in the management of industrials 
than once existed in the railroads. All 
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sorts of cunning, underhand devices were 
resorted to in the past by some men in 
the railroad business to fleece the public 
and build up private fortunes. Yet the 
Government did not destroy railroads on 
that account. Instead it studied the situ- 
ation and then corrected abuses. . We 
have solved the problem of how to com- 
pel even dishonest men to make pure 
food; we have learned how to enforce 
public control of large banks; we are not 
afraid to use steam because it can scald; 
nor dynamite because it can explode; nor 
the express train because it can jump the 
track ; nor the sixty horse-power automo- 
bile; nor even chained lightning; but we 
are afraid of dishonest, corrupt, unfair 
and supremely selfish men. The art we 
must learn is to supervise, regulate and 
control the actions of such men. 

The Government of the United States 
is peculiarly well fitted to deal with trusts, 
itself being a trust. Our Constitution 
starts with the declaration : “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union.” The central 
thought of these men at that time was to 
effect a consolidation ; to organize a hold- 
ing company with thirteen subsidiary 
companies ; to create a monopoly in gov- 
ernment in this country—and they said 
they did it to “establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense and promote the general 
welfare.” From that day to this, when 
any new government in this country set 
itself up as such, and grew strong enough 
to be recognized as such, the original 
holding company took it over, absorbed 
it, and put it out of business as an inde- 
pendent government. It still had the 
right to retain its local self-government, 
but it had to swear allegiance to the hold- 
ing company, and be loyal to the officers 
and policies of the said holding company. 

Almost an exact parallel has occurred 
in the development of our great corpora- 
tions. At first the idea of a holding 
company—of a great corporation that su- 
pervised, with advice and counsel, the 
smaller and perhaps weaker concerns, 
was considered so novel as to be almost 
revolutidnary and unsafe. In bringing 
some of these holding companies into ex- 
istence fights and battles took place. We 
are told that some subsidiary companies 
were forced to join the holding company ; 
but that spirit has passed away. The 
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small company has been seeking admis- 
sion to the large company, realizing 
where its best interests lie. 

There is no question but that evil prac- 
tices have been indulged in, in corporate 
life. Men have done things they should 
not have done, and it is the duty of State 
and Federal Government officials to in- 
vestigate and find out what these evil 
practices are, that they may be eradicated. 

In view of all these facts and circum- 
stances, our Congress might be expected 
to view the recent developments among 
our great business enterprises with un- 
derstanding and some sympathy. But 
that is not the case. Congress has appro- 
priated money to find out what crimes 
these concerns have committed and what 
evil practices they have indulged in, but, 
so far as common knowledge goes, it has 
not taken one step to ascertain what good 
these concerns have accomplished and 
whether or not there is anything of bene- 
fit and value in them that should be pre- 
served to the people. Its slogan has 
seemed to be “Millions for destruction, 
but not one cent for construction.” 

I think that the reason is to be found 
in the sort of men who comprise Con- 
gress. Few of them are familiar with 
the great problems of business or in- 
dustry. Before the War of the Re- 
- bellion, American business men took a 
keen interest in public life and affairs. 
Merchants were governors of States, 
mayors of cities, members of the legis- 
latures and of the National Congress. 
But at the close of the war the most 
vigorous and alert of our men realized 
the vast commercial possibilities opening 
up before a free people in a free land, 
under one centralized government, and 
seeing there the greatest field for the ex- 
ercise of their powers and talents, threw 
themselves into the struggles of business 
and commerce as determinedly as they 
had done into the others. 

After thirty years of this commercial 
upbuilding by these giant sons of giant 
minds, and thirty years of neglect of pub- 
lic duties and questions, these men found 
themselves with our business world full 
of mighty minds and our political world 
full of politicians. We were at peace 
with the outside world and among our- 
selves. By leaps and bounds, with the 
inventor’s help, we were becoming at 
least a formidable rival in the world’s 
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commerce. We were growing rich in 
ability, in trade, in money. Here our new 
troubles began. The fabulously rapid 
growth of our business staggered the 
people and, in place of investigating to 
find the real causes that had brought 
about such results, our politicians, by the 
passage of the Sherman Act, declared 
war on the business methods being adopt- 
ed by the business men of this country. 
In the struggle that has been going on 
both sides have erred, as men have in all 
wars, but now that our Supreme Court 
has said that we, as a people, are entitled 
to proceed in the light of reason, does it 
not behoove us all to lay down our arms 
and enter the reconstruction period ? 

Congress has ignored every suggestion 
by Roosevelt, by Taft, by Wickersham, 
looking toward any method that would 
preserve any good there is, any benefit 
or advantage there is to the people in 
large business undertakings, and has 
seemed content to let the country drift 
toward business chaos. 

What has given us the sweatshop? 
Competition. 

What has given us child labor? Com- 
petition. 

What throws labor out of employment? 
Competition. 

What causes low wages? Competition. 

What brings panic and failure? Com- 
petition. 

And what is our Congress at this mo- 
ment calling loudly on our Attorney-Gen- 
eral to enforce, even to the door of the 
jail? Competition. 

The Congressman who stands for a 
iiteral enforcement of the Sherman Act 
stands for the sweatshop and child labor. 

Competition produces the two extremes 
—tillionaires and paupers; while co- 
operation looks toward more stable con- 
ditions and a more equal distribution of 
wealth. 

The Sherman Law as it stands was 
passed by Congress without the people 
having had an opportunity to vote on it. 
Recently they have voted in favor of its 
amendment. The National Committee of 
the Republican Party, in June, 1908, 
adopted the following as a part of its 
platform. 

“Trusts. The Republican Party passed 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law over Dem- 
ocratic Opposition and enforced it after 
Democratic dereliction. It has been a 
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wholesome instrument for good in the 
hands of a wise and fearless administra- 
tion. But, experience has shown that 
its effectiveness can be strengthened and 
its real objects better attained by such 
amendments as will give to the Federal 
Government greater supervision and con- 
trol over, and secure greater publicity in 
the management of that class of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce, 
having power and opportunities to effect 
monopolies.” 

The Democratic Party at the same 
time, in the trust plank of its platform, 
among other things, declared for a policy 
that would prohibit the control by a 
“manufacturing or trading corporation, 
engaged in interstate commerce,’ “of 
more than 50 per cent. of the total amount 
of any product consumed in the United 
States.” 

With these platforms the respective 
parties went before the people of this 
country in a vigorous campaign. Each 
party attacked the other’s platform and 
the subject was debated pro and con all 
over the land. 

With such issues, and after a vigorous 
campaign in which they were-fully and 
ably debated on both sides, the public, by 
a plurality of over a million and a quar- 
ter votes, returned the Republican Party 
to power in both the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches. 

But after the election Congress did 
nothing to carry out the evident wishes 
of the people, and those responsible for 
the failure have since been condemned 
and significantly repudiated at the polls. 

Can any one fail to reach the conclusion 
that the people of this country regard the 
trust question not as a legal question, not 
as a question of percentages, but as a 
moral question? To refuse even to at- 
tempt to modify the Sherman Law along 
the lines indicated in the Republican Na- 
tional Platform is to refuse to strengthen 
the moral law; to refuse to refine and 
punish wrong-doing ; to permit the throt- 
tling of business, and to “mingle the in- 
nocent and the guilty in a common con- 
demnation.” 

Chaotic conditions now exist in the cor- 
porate business world. At present it is 


impossible for any large interstate indus- 
trial company to know definitely whether 
its form of organization is legal or illegal. 
And there is a feeling on the part of 
the executives of the Government that 
they are in honor bound to go on and ap- 
ply the law as they understand it to 
other large industrial companies. 

Attempt to sweep the country back into 
the old era of ruthless competition, which 
would be the direct consequence of a 
vigorous enforcement of the Sherman 
law, and there will return the evils of 
deceit and fraud in business, violent 
fluctuations in prices, the deliberate driv- 
ing to the wall of weak concerns, and 
the eventual creation of monopolies by 
survivors. 

As a remedy for the present intolerable 
situation there should be established in 
Washington a business court to which 
our great business problems could go for 
final adjustment when they could not be 
settled otherwise. We now have at 
Washington a Supreme Court, to which 
is referred the final settlement of our 
legal questions. This court is composed, 
of course, of lawyers only, and it is the 
dream of every young man who enters 
the law that he may some day be called 
to the Supreme Court bench. If such a 
call comes, it matters not how lucrative 
his practice, he always drops it for the 
honor conferred. Why not have a similar 
goal for our business men? Why not 
have a court for business questions, on 
which no man could sit who had not had 
a business training, with an honorable 
record? This would surely come to be 
regarded by business men in the same 
way that the Supreme Court is regarded 
by lawyers. The supervision of business 
by such a body of men, who had reached 
such a court in such a way, would un- 
questionably be fair and equitable to busi- 
ness, fair and equitable to the public. 
Furthermore, it would not take out of 
business that invaluable asset, individual 
initiative. It would leave the every-day 
management of business untrammeled 
and allow men free swing to devise ways 
and means to improve, enlarge and de- 
velop domestic and foreign commerce. 


New York City. 











A Thanksgiving of Memory 


BY LEONARD HATCH 


EAD the last half of it 
% again, jane,’ | said— 
“the part about ‘hanks- 
giving.’ 

So my wife put on 
her spectacies, and found 
the letter that had come 
to us from our son Henry that morning 
by the rural delivery. She read aloud: 

“Writing as | am just before Thanks- 
giving makes me think ot your sugges- 
tion that | come up to the old home 
again to spend Thanksgiving Day with 
you. Dear father, how 1 should lke 
to,—for the sake of seeing you and 
mother. But 1 have my wite and boys 
and of course | can’t leave them. And 
1 don’t exactly like to ask them to come 
with me. They would be glad to please 
me, but my wife, you know, is delicate 
and used to furnace heat, and for that 
matter I don’t know how I should stand 
the sudden change. As for the boys, for 
three weeks they have had their plans 
for the celebration of Thanksgiving all 
laid. They made me promise to take 
them to a comic opera in the evening. 
‘They would be heart-broken if any other 
plan should interfere. Some difference, 
eh, dad, between comic operas and the 
pop-corn and cider that used to make up 
my evening celebration? And really, | 
don’t think one can have so much fun 
at a comic opera as scorching one’s face 
before an open fire. But they haven’t 
been brought up to feel that way,—that’s 
all. 

“My dearest love will go out to you 
and mother all thru the day.” 

Jane folded up the letter and pushed 
back a lock of gray hair. 

“But it isn’t just the same as if he 
was here,” said she. 

I made no comment. Then, “Read 
what Annie wrote you,” said I. It was 
no added pleasure to me, hearing these 
letters aloud, but my eyesight isn’t what 
it used to be, so Jane uses her eyes for 
us both. 

She unfolded the letter from our 
daughter Annie who does typewriting 
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and such-like work ir a big city office. 
The first part of the letter was about 
some money she was sending us, but the 
last part of it was something like 
Henry’s. This is what my wifé read 
me: 

“Things have been going splendidly 
lately. 1’ve been given a raise in salary. 
And I’ve moved to a new room uptown 
which is much nicer. 

“And now, mother, you must,—you 
just simply must come to see me this 
winter sometime, you and father. I can 
easily find a good place for you to stop, 
and we will see the town together, the 
stores, and theaters, and everything. 

“I should like awfully to come up 
Thanksgiving, but I don’t believe I bet- 
ter. Of course they might very likely 
give me a couple of days off at the office 
if I asked them. But I should lose just 
that much time, and work, work, work, 
day after day without stopping is what 
counts in this city. 

“Perhaps Henry is going to be with 
you. I haven’t heard. But whether he 
is or not, you and father must have the 
big dinner just the same.” 

My wife slipped the letter back into 
its envelope and took off her glasses. 
“Just the same!” she echoed softly to 
herself as she stared into the fire which 
roared on the broad hearth before us. 
“Just the same!” 


Our Thanksgiving Day was almost 
over. It was our bedtime, but we two 
lingered there before the blaze. After 
the reading of the letters we did not 
speak. 

In the story books old folks at a time 
like this always hold each other’s hands 
or weep. But we did neither—just sat 
there staring into the fire, my wife knit- 
ting and I puffing at a pipe I’ve had 
since the war. How long we sat there 
I don’t know, but by and by an oak log 
broke and fell apart with a shower of 
sparks. The fire died down. Jane 
folded up her knitting, rose, and lighted 
one of the glass hand lamps. 
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But before she went up to bed she 
came over and laid her hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Anyhow, we can think of the old 
days,” said she. 


And so I sat alone and thought. 

It surely has been different to-day 
from Thanksgiving years ago. We got 
those two letters over a week since, and 
determined, Jane and I, to follow old 
customs and try to forget that our chil- 
dren weren't by us. 

But Lord,—everything’s different! 
When Henry and Annie used to be 
youngsters here, Thanksgiving was in 
the air weeks before the calendar got 
round to that Thursday. 

It gave me a queer tight feeling round 
the throat the other Sunday to hear the 
Thanksgiving Proclamation read out in 
church. A different Governor writes it 
now and the words aren’t alike any two 
years, but it’s the same old Proclamation 
for all that. It still has all about “those 
blessings which the bountiful hand of 
Providence has bestowed,” and so on. 
Henry used to like these proclamations. 
Said he wished they’d have them for 
Christmas and Fourth of July as well. 
He used to watch every Sunday | in 
November till the day came when the 
minister would unfold the big crackling 
sheet and read aloud. When he began 
I remember how the boy used to grin 
and mutter “Turkey! Turkey!” under 
his breath; but by the time the end came 
with ‘In the year of our Lord” and that 
final phrase, “God save the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,” I used to hear 
the lad catch his breath and see him star- 
ing with round eyes at the Proclamation. 
When it was read the other Sunday I 
saw him there beside me, though Jane 
and I were the only persons in the pew. 

And then the turkey. We had one 
particularly big fellow all picked by the 
first of November, and then we turned 
in to feed him up. It used to be Annie’s 
task to fatten up that bird for a month, 
and a good job she made of it, tho 
before she was in her teens she used to 
get so fond of the old fellow she’d beg 
me not to kill him after all. But once 
he was killed and dressed and singed 
and ready for the oven, she was inter- 
ested enough. 
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She was a great little cook, too, Annie 
was. Used to help her mother make the 
cranberry sauce and the pies. Made a 
mince pie for me once with a sort of a 
man-in-the-moon face cut in the top 
crust, and then, I recollect, didn’t want 
me to eat it after all. She could bake 
bread, too, as good a loaf as her moth- 
er’s. Precious little of that sort of thing 
she does now. She’s too busy working 
a typewriting machine and doing short- 
hand writing to bother herself about 
cooking and housekeeping. A fine hand 
she’d have made about the house here in 
the country, if she’d been content to 
stay. 

A fine wife and mother, too. I never 
saw such a hand with children as she 
was. Now she’s in the city, she has no 
time to think of such things. Once 
when I said something to her about 
marrying and settling down, she only 
laughed and said she had her work to 
look after first of all. Jane and I must 
be getting old-fashioned; we don't ex- 
actly understand such matters. If the 
world is going on, somehow it seems to 
me that the women have got to be will- 
ing to put aside typewriting and such- 
like for the sake of getting married and 
having children and bringing them up. 
But then, I’m old-fashioned. Besides, 
Annie’s my daughter and I'd like to see 
her in a home of her own. But I’m not 
complaining. In five years she’s risen 
to be a sort of secretary in the city and 
that’s something to say of your flesh 
and blood,—even if it isn’t like having 
grandchildren. 

Somehow these things -have all been 
running thru my head to-day,—I sup- 
pose because I helped fix up the turkey 
just as I used to and watched Jane boil- 
ing and baking in the kitchen. For we 
did have our big dinner, just Jane and 
I, as the children wanted us to. It was 
the least we could do for them. Besides, 
Henry sends us more money than we 
know what to do with. It isn’t everyone 
that’s got a son like that. 

So we had the big dinner, we two, 
and ate away at the turkey. But there 
was enough of it left to last us thru the 
week. Neither Jane nor I said much 
about the children, but each of us knew 
the other one was thinking of them. 
When we'd stuffed ourselves on turkey 
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and cranberry sauce and sweet potatoes 
and beets and onions and squash and 
what not, we still had the pies to tackle. 
And that made me think of what Henry 
used to do when he was a little shaver. 
I told him once that if he’d get up from 
the table and run round the chimney it 
would sort of shake down what he’d ate 
so that he could hold more. And he be- 
lieved me, and when he was stuffed full 
of turkey clean up to his necktie he’d 
hop up from the table and trot to the 
parlor and then into the kitchen and so 
back to the dining-room again. As 
there’s a chimney runs up thru the cen- 
ter of the house he’d come back satisfied 
and eat half a pie. 

Most likely down in the city to-day 
he’s been telling his children some story 
of the same sort. He’s got two fine 
boys, Henry has. One of them he’s 
named after me. And it is a fine, sweet 
girl he married, good as anyone need 
ask for. To be sure, she don’t like the 
country; but then, she was born and 
raised in the city, so that’s not her fault. 

Sometimes [ can’t help wishing 
Henry’d stayed at home here and kept 
up the farm now that I’m too old to run 
it, or had settled down on some other 
farm hereabouts. He had it in him to 
make a great farmer. I knew it, and 
he never denied it himself. He had the 
gift of it. When he wasn’t much more 
than a lad he could make things grow 
on a side hill that was too much for me. 
And he could pick out the best horse 
from a score in less time than it would 
take most men to walk round the bunch. 
But he got it into his head that he 
wanted to go to the city;—thought he 
could get higher in the world. Perhaps 
he’s right. That’s what all the young 
fellows think nowadays. Not a farm 
within three miles of here but what the 
city’s stepped in and taken some of the 
young folks. The one right next 
mine, Rathbone’s it was, is clean de- 
serted. I suppose this will be some day. 
It’s all right, most likely. But I remem- 


ber thinking, when I was visiting in the 
city, that it was kind of funny that al] 
those folks should be huddled together 
without any room or any air to breathe, 
when all this land here in the country 
is going wasting. Seems sort of uncivi- 
lized to me to live where the real earth 
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is all covered with bricks and pavements 
and almost the only trees grow in parks 
and have men to water them and have 
labels tacked to them telling what they 
are. It doesn’t seem human to me, but 
then, I don’t understand much about 
cities or why folks like to live in them. 

And I guess Henry does like it, and 
likes making lots of money from being 
in business. He can go from his house 
to his office without being under the sky 
more’n fifty seconds, and that’s some- 
thing one can’t do in these parts. But 
I sometimes wonder whether he 
wouldn’t have been just as happy run- 
ning a farm up here. ‘Fo be sure, he 
couldn’t have had that wife. But there 
was Fanny, that he used to be in love 
with here. When he went to the city 
he meant to come back and marry her, 
but he never did. I never spoke to him 
about it, for there are some things that 
even a father can’t talk about to his boy. 
Fanny’s never married. She’s pretty 
near an old maid now, and _ teaches 
school. She always has a pleasant word 
for me when I see her. Perhaps she’s 
forgotten Henry. I hope so. But I’m 
not so sure. 

I’m drifting a long way from that 
Thanksgiving dinner Jane and I had to- 
gether. It wasn’t very jolly, any more 
than Christmas is nowadays. I tried 
going round the chimney before the pie. 
But it did no good. All the way round 
I kept thinking of the youngster and 
when I got back to the table I felt less 
hungry than before I got up. 

When we got thru the meal we 
cleaned everything up and came in be- 
fore the fire, and I read the letters from 
Annie and Henry—using my _ wife’s 
eyes. 

I wish sometimes I had had a better 
education, like the minister or the law- 
yer down in the village. Most likely 
they understand all these things. I 
don’t. And the more I think, the more 
puzzled I get. I often wonder why it 
is that folks in the country who have 
children and rear them up and suffer 
for them, should have to lose them after 
all. And a good deal of the time it’s the 
city gets them. Why is it? I’ve been 
to the city, and seen it and heard it and 
smelt it. But even now I don’t under- 
stand any better. How has the city gct 
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a bigger claim on my boy and girl than 
their native town has? I can’t see. But 
I’m an old man, poorly educated and old- 
fashioned. 


The last smoldering log on the hearth 
dropped into glowing coals. And I was 
sucking at my pipeful of dead ashes. 

Perhaps it may seem that all this mass 
of recollections and ignorant perplexity 
was spoken out by me, was told aloud 
to the andirons at my feet. Yet it was 
all merely the thought and memory 
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which passed thru my mind as I sat alone 
before the fire. 

I rose, lighted my hand-lamp, and 
blew out the large lamp on the center 
table. Then I buried the glowing em- 
bers deep in ashes to keep the fire till 
morning. 

My wife had spoken well. ‘“Any- 
how,” she had said, “we can think of the 
old days.” And she’s right. Neither 
the city nor anything else can take that 
from me. That alone is cause enough 
for a Thanksgiving. 





BROOKLINE, MAss. 


ry 
A Thanksgiving Song 


BY ANNETTE KOHN 


ALL our days 

We give Thee praise. 
O God, who holdest in Thy hand 
And didst exalt and bless our land, 
And gavest it from sea to sea 
To ali embracing liberty, 

We give Thee praise 

All our days. 


For the golden glow of the orange tree, 
For the purple grapes—for the honey-bee ; 
For the waving plumes of the yellow grain, 
For the glorious sunshine and for the rain; 
The coal in the mine—the ore in the hill— 
The throb of the engine—the whistles shrill. 
The fire of the forge, and the anvil’s ring, 
For the tinkling “ phone” and the cable string ; 
The whir of the loom, the clack of the mill, 
For the “auto’s” speed and the air-ship’s thrill ; 
For the horse of flame on the road of steel, 
And the voiceless voice that makes loud appeal ; 
For our busy marts and our busy streets 
Where the white, black, brown and yellow man meets— 
For the strong true arm of the workman brave, 
For our churches and schools with power to save— 
For hearts of our women—brains of our men, 
For the laureled harvest of brush and pen— 
For the wealth of herds on the prairies wide, 
For the new homes rising on every side, 
For the law that shields where our flag is unfurled, 
For peace in our land, and with all the world— 
For our mighty name, in all men’s sight 
The pledge we must walk for aye in Thy Light, 
All our days 
We give Thee praise. 


New Yor« City. 














Egyptian Art at the Metropolitan 


Museum 
BY RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


[The recent opening to the public of the Egyptian collection in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York marks an important advance in the steady acquisition of valuable 


naterial by American institutions. 


The author of this article-is professor of Semitic lan- 


guages at Columbia University and head of the Oriental Department of the New York 


Public Library. 
of many learned societies.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE opening of the new wing in 
T which the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities is housed has given an 
opportunity to many of us to renew 
acquaintance with the ancient civilization 
of the land around the Nile. There is, 
perhaps, no country which has had so 
fascinating an artistic history as that in 
which the Pharaohs ruled. This history 
stretches from the dim dawn of things 
human, from the times of prehistoric 
man, almost down to our own days. As 
successive dynasties, peoples and reli- 
gions have ruled over the land, each one 
has done something to add to its archi- 
tectural and artistic-glories. The hand 
of time, which in other parts of the 
globe is so ruthless, has been held in 
check by atmospheric and _ geological 
conditions, so that the story of this de- 
velopment may be read and studied as 
in a book, when once that book has been 
opened up for us. Egypt remains the land 
of wonders. The works of preh’storic 
man—of Egyptians, Persians, Ptolemaic 
Greeks, Coptic Christians and Arab 
Mohammedans — all pass before our 
wondering eyes, clad in a coat of many 
colors and tinted by atmosphere and sun 
as is possible only on that soil. What- 
ever the hand of man has spared, the 
generous sand of Egypt has preserved, 
in order that we of the twentieth century 
may admire the works of generations so 
long gone by, and lose some of the con- 
cet in our own accomplishments. 

It is good to know that our own coun- 
try is taking a hand in thus unearthing 
the records of the past. The generous 
liberality of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
made it possible for the Museum to keep 
an expedition in the field since 1906. 
This expedition has been under the com- 
petent guidance of Mr. Albert M. Lyth- 
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He has traveled and studied in Europe and Asia Minor, and is a member 


goe, with whom have been associated 
Mr. Arthur C. Mace and Mr. Herbert 
E. Winlock. The principal excavations 
have been carried on around the two 
pyramids and the near by cemeteries of 
Lisht, a place about 35 miles to the south 
of Cairo, between the pyramids of 
Dahshur and Sakkara on the north and of 
Medum on the south. ‘The investigations 
of M. Maspero, Director-General of 
Antiquities in Egypt, made in 1882, and 
the excavations of the French Institute 
of Oriental Archeology at Cairo, carried 
out in 1894-1895, had identified these 
pyramids as having belonged to Ame- 
nemhat I and to his son, Senusert I, 


_kings of the so-called twelfth dynasty, 


which ruled in Egypt between the years 
2000 and 1788 B.C. But this is not the 
only spot that the expedition has exam- 
ined. In the Oasis of Kharga (the 
“Outer Oasis”), to the west of Thebes, 
a Christian necropolis and a portion of 
the ancient city of Hibis has been ex- 
plored. The tomb chapels of the necrop- 
olis have been studied, the streets and 
buildings of the city unearthed; and 
there seems to be every indication that 
the city was still standing as late as the 
fourth century of our era. 

We shall look forward with much in- 
terest to the further investigations in the 
Kharga Oasis, for at Hibis a temple of 
Darius I has been uncovered which is 
supposed to be the only existing monu- 
ment of the Persian domination in 
Egypt. We shall want to know much 
more about this temple, for the temple 
is altogether Egyptian in style and the 
Persian king is represented upon its 
walls as reverencing the gods of the 
land, exactly as if he were to the manner 
born. In this the easy tolerance of these 
Persian kings in religious matters is 
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shown; for, in the same way, they al- 
lowed the Jews to rebuild their temple in 
Jerusalem, and caused incense to be 
burned upon the-altars of Apollo and 
Artemis at Delos. 

In addition, the expedition intends to 
provide for the Museum exact copies 
and photographs of the principal monu- 
ments of Egyptian art which cannot be 
moved from their present resting place. 
This is of especial moment in Egypt, 
where the decoration of the walls of the 
tombs furnishes us with the best con- 
temporary source of information regard- 
ing the life of the inhabitants. When- 
ever this was possible, the representa- 
tions were cut into the solid stone. 
Where this was impossible, the space 
was covered with lime plaster or stucco 
and painted. The colors are often as 
vivid as when first put on, and modern 
processes can reproduce these colors 
with almost absolute exactness. A _ be- 
ginning has been made with the mural 


paintings in the wonderful necropolis at 
Thebes, more especially at Sheikh Abd- 
al-Kurneh. They belonged to the people 
of the eighteenth dynasty (1580-1315 
B. C.), the dynasty of the 1 hutmoses 
and Amenhoteps, when Egyptian art 
reached its highest development. It was 
in these tombs that the great function- 
aries of the kingdom found sepulture. 
The great value of the exhibit at the 
Metropolitan Museum can only be esti- 
mated properly if we remember that 
archeological investigations are carried 
on today in a manner very different to 
that which was in vogue in former 
times. The excavators no longer seek— 
as they did then—for beautiful pieces 
of art and architecture with which to 
deck out museums and to catch the eye 
of the wandering visitor. Each layer, 
as it comes to light, is carefully studied 
and photographed; each building and 
each object. In this manner the history 
of each building is followed back to its 














THE EXCAVATION OF 1908-1909 
Uncovering the Funerary Temple of Senusert I at Lisht by the expedition of the Metropolitan Museum 
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beginnings, and to each object is accord- 
ed its proper place in the civilization of 
which it was a part. Upon the basis of 
these notes and photographs. taken on 
the spot, the various objects are ar- 
ranged and reconstructed when they 
reach the museum, and with a care that 
is not at all apparent to the casual 
passerby. Very few are in a position to 
imagine the painstaking labor that is put 
into this part of the work. 

Take, for instance, the coffin of the 
lady, Senbtes, found in the cemetery to 
the west of the pyramid of Amenem- 
hat I at Lisht (ca. 1950 B. C.). The 
tomb in which it was placed is one of 
the few that has remained nearly intact. 
It is true that even this tomb has not 
entirely escaped the sacrilegious hands 
of cotemporaneous robbers. But the 
ghouls seem to have been surprised after 
they had had time only to strip off the 
gold that covered the edges of the out- 
side coffin. The pottery that had been 
placed in the outer “offering chamber” 
—two hundred and seven pieces of small 
model vases and saucers, larger dishes 
with offerings of ducks, joints of beef 
and the like—was all intact. The inner 
chamber had hardly been touched. A 
long, narrow box containing a mace 
head and the remains of three wooden 
staves; the canopic niche with its box 
containing the canopic vases (alabaster 
with wooden covers in the form of 
heads), and the coffin itself, were found 
practically as they had been set there. 
The outer one of the triple coffins had, 
it is true, crumbled away; but the two 
inner ones could be studied, and the 
second one brought to the Museum. In- 
side the second coffin were found staves, 
maces and a complete ceremonial whip; 
while the face mask was ornamented 
with inlaid beads of cornelian and glaze. 
On the body itself the valuable personal 
adornments of the lady had been placed. 
But these were all embedded in the pitch 
which had been poured over the body. 
By most heroic efforts all these adorn- 
ments were saved; bead by bead and 
piece by piece they were dug out of the 
pitch, and with infinite labor put to- 
gether in their original forms. Before 


even the coffin was moved from its rest- 
ing place, the gold leaf which had fallen 
to the ground was replaced bit by bit 
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along the edges; a piece of work that 
required weeks of persevering effort in 
the tomb itself. 

All the various Egyptian antiquities 
that have been gathered in the Museum 
from various sources are now exhibited 
in a series of ten rooms. Here the stu- 
dent can follow the history of Egyptian 
civilization from its earliest beginnings 
in the neolithic period. Even in these 
predynastic, primitive times (between 
4000 and 3400 B. C.) stone and pottery 
vases were turned out which are remark- 
able for their accuracy of design, con- 
sidering that they were fashioned with 
very simple instruments. Some of these 
have already rude representations of 
boats and ostriches—presagers of the 
love for decoration which animated the 
later inhabitants of the land. Even the 
rude civilization of paleolithic man is 
represented by a series of flint instru- 
ments, tho we are left quite in the dark 
as to the relation of these beings to the 
neolithic inhabitants, who came after 
them. 

From the predynastic period we pass 
to the early dynastic—the period of the 
Ancient Empire (3400-2000 B. C.). 
This covers the reigns of the first eleven 
dynasties, during which time the tremen- 
dous pyramids were built near to Cairo 
which all travelers admire. Specimens 
of the art of this period are to be found 
in the first two rooms of the exhibition. 
We have very beautiful examples of 
stoneware—nearly all of transparent ala- 
baster—dishes and vases dating from 
the eleventh dynasty and coming from 
Sakkara; from which place come also 
the granite wall-reliefs of the tomb of 
Ra-Em-Ka, of the fifth dynasty (2750- 
2625 B. C.). Some of the scenes on the 
relief are exquisitely cut in sunken re- 
lief. Curiously enough, one or two fig- 
ures not having been completed, the pen- 
cil tracings made for the cutter are still 
visible on the stone. A very interesting 
collection is that of slate palettes, in the 
form of birds, turtles, and fishes, on 
which eyesalves were prepared. 

In the third room, given over to the 
transition period between the Ancient 
and the Middle Empires, one nofices an 
excellent model of a pyramid and of a 
pyramid temple, made in conformity 
with the remains of that of King Sabum 
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at Abusir (fifth dynasty). One can study 
the whole arrangement of these mighty 
houses of the dead; the gateway-temple 
at the foot of the causeway which leads 
up from the Nile Valley, the temple it- 
self with its many rooms and corridors, 
and back of this the pyramid-sepulcher. 
Painted wooden figures and _statuets 
from Thebes 


nasties) when Thebes was the center of 
power. It was at this time that exten- 
sive constructions were reared at Lisht, 
where the most successful undertakings 
of the Museum expedition were situated. 
Particularly noticeable in this room are 
some painted limestone reliefs, where 
the original coloring has been preserved 
by the Museum 





(sixth to twelfth 
dynasty, 2625-2000 
B. C.) show us 
how expert the 
Egyptians. had be- 
come in the hand- 
ling of wood as 
well as of stone 
and metal; which 
will not surprise 
those who have 
been accustomed 
to admire the 
“Sheikh al-beled” 
(city-mayor) in 
the Cairo Muse- 
um. Equally in- 
teresting are the 
pottery models of 
houses and offer- 
ing tables from 
the tombs at Rifeh 
near Assiut and 








authorities in its 
admirable fresh - 
ness, tho the 
stones have been 
treated in an hero- 
ic manner in order 
to preserve their 
outer facing. A 
large altar of red 
granite from the 
temple of Ame- 
nemhat I (2000 
B. C.), on the top 
of which are de- 
pressions and 
markings, reminds 
the Biblical arche- 
ologist of similar 
altars found in 
Palestine. The ex- 
cavations at Lisht 
make the museum 








dating from the 
eleventh and 
twelfth dynasties. 
Tho they are very rude in workmanship, 
they are invaluable in giving us an idea 
of the house-architecture of those days, 
the primitiveness of which contrasts so 
glaringly with the magnificence of palace 
and temple. 

In the fourth room are the remains of 
the tomb of Senbtes described above. 
From Lisht come also five interesting 
mason’s mallets,: quite similar to those 
which we use today, and left there by 
these ancient masons after they had fin- 
ished their job. Their worn condition 
is evidence that they had been well and 
faithfully used. In this room there is 
also a series of small boats from a ceme- 
terv near Assiut (early twelfth dynasty), 
fully equipped, so that the souls might 
make use of them in their journeyings 
through the lower world. 

The fifth room is devoted to the Mid- 
dle Empire (eleventh to thirteenth dy- 


PREDYNASTIC DECORATED POTTERY 
4000-3400 B.C. 


collection  espe- 
cially important 
for the study of 
Egyptian art dur- 
ing the Middle Empire; a period in 
which ambitious extensions of territory 
into Nubia were attempted and the be- 
ginnings laid for those raids into Syria 
which carried Egyptian influence into 
the North. 

In the two following rooms we come 
to the period of the great Pharaohs, the 
Thutmoses, Rameses and Amenhoteps, 
the New Empire (1580-945 B. C.), 
when Egyptian arms were pushed up 
into Asia, and Egyptian power meas- 
ured itself with that of the Hittites and 
Assyro-Babylonians. It was at this time 
that the great religious reform was in- 
augurated by Amenhotep IV, who tried 
to substitute for the confused and over- 
burdened religious ceremonial of the 
country the worship of the sun-disk as 
the great universal power. Some remi- 
niscence of this attempted change is to 
be found in the inscription upon the 
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breast of the statue of Thutmosis IIT: 
“The good god Men-Khefer-ra (Thut- 
mosis) beloved of Amon,” from which 
the name of the god Amon has been 
erased, in a mutilated statue of Amen- 
hotep III, on which the same name 
has been rendered illegible, and in a 
head of the statue of the god himself, 
the nose of wh’ch has been wilfully 
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left and carefully sealed them up in jars, 
which were then buried. Some of such 
jars, found in the valley of the Tombs 
of the King at Thebes, where Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis has done notable 
work, are exhibited here. From. the 
same place come three wooden “ushab- 
tes,” figurines which the naive faith of 
the times believed came to life and aided 

















PORTRAIT PANEL FROM THE FAYUM 
Second and Third Centuries of the Christian Era 


broken off. We are, also, in a position 
to see how ancient the rifling of tombs 
is in Egypt. The custom of making the 
tomb a representation upon a small scale 
of the surroundings of the defunct dur- 
ing life, of putting there all those things 
that he was accustomed to use, excited 
the cupidity of marauders at a very 
early period. At a later time the priests 
gathered together the fragments of pot- 
tery and cloths which the thieves had 


the dead in whatever manual labor they 
might be called upon to undertake. 

A noteworthy feature of the sixth 
room is a complete offering chamber 
from the tomb of the “Superintendent 
of the Treasures Sebek-Mes,” found in 
a necropolis of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth dynasties (1315-1090 B. C.) at EI- 
Rezekat in Upper Egypt. Every stone 
of th’s chamber has been brought over 
and set up in its original position. We 
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have here depicted various scenes from 
the life of the “Superintendent,” as well 
as the arrival of his body in the lower 
world. Here, also, ruthless hands have 
commenced to efface “some of the 
pictures; probably with the view of 
using the stones for other buildings— 
even for other tombs. One is led to 
wonder at the utter want of respect for 
the dead shown by a people who are sup- 
posed to have held their religious ob- 
servances in high esteem. 

From an artistic point of view, per- 
haps the most beautiful piece in the 
whole exhibition is an alabaster canopic 
jar (Room 6), the lid of which is the 
portrait-head of Queen Teye, the wife of 
Amenhotep III (1410-1375) B. C.), and 
mother of the reforming king Amenho- 
tep IV. There are a wonderful grace 
and dignity about the features which 
easily mark it as the work of an 
expert artist. The visitor ought 
to examine this in connection with 
the head of an _ obsidian  statuet 
(Room 4) and the bronze statuet of 
the goddess Neith (twenty-sixth dynas- 
ty) in Room 8, to understand the charm 
and delicacy with which the Egyptians 
were able to inform their work. Not all 
the laurels in this respect must. go to 
Greece and Rome. 

In the ninth and tenth rooms we reach 
the Roman and early Christian periods 
(30 B. C. to 640 A. D.). Two new civi- 
lizations have come over the country, the 
Greco-Roman and the Byzantine - 
Christian. From the artistic point of 
view it is the first of these two that has 
had the greater influence. Yet, the old 
ideas and customs linger on, and that 
which is new is interwoven into them. 
We have an excellent example of this in 
the mummy and mask of Artemidora, 
which is exhibited in all its glory. It 
dates from about the year 100 A. D., and 
was found at Meir in Middle Egypt. 
The whole burial is Egyptian in char- 
acter; but strong Greek influences are 
seen in the portraiture of the face and 
in the rich gold and colored ornamenta- 
tion on the coffin. These European in- 
fluences grew stronger as Christianity 
took a firmer hold on the people. They 
are seen in a number of portrait panels 
from the Fayum, which were placed 
over the dead person’s face in lieu 


of the mask used in previous times. 
They are either in encaustic on wood 
or painted in full length on linen. They 
surprise us by their richness of coloring 
and by the vivacity with which certain 
traits are reproduced. The Egyptian 
painting art was cutting itself loose 
from the bonds of tradition. But it was 
soon to be driven into a corner by the 
ascendancy of Mohammedanism, with 
its distaste for the reproduction of the 


‘human and animal figure. 


Very little interest has been exhibited, 
until quite recent times, in the art and 
architecture of the Copts, the Christian- 
ized remnants of the old Egyptian in- 
habitants. And yet they well deserve 
careful study. It was thru the Copts 
that Byzantine art found its way 
into the Nile Valley; and it was thru 
them again that both Egyptian and 
Byzantine elements passed over to the 
Arab conquerors. We shall, at some 
future time, have-an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with this 
period—old for us, new for Egypt. The 
expedition of the Museum is investigat- 
ing a number of early Christian sites— 
notably the cemetery at El-Bagawat in 
the Oasis of Kharga, and the very inter- 
esting Coptic monasteries in the «Wadi 
Natrun, in the heart of the desert, some 
one hundred kilometers northwest of 
Cairo. The cemetery of El-Bagawat 
dates from the fifth century A. D. It 
contains the graves of humble folk 
which have not tempted spoliation as 
have those of kings and nobles. In ad- 
dition, they are well preserved. As 
many as two hundred tomb chapels have 
been found there, which promise a rich 
yield of architectural, epigraphic and 
ethnological material for this period. 

The work in the Wadi Natrun is being 
done in co-operation with the Museum 
of Arab Art at Cairo. It bids fair to 
be very fertile of results, as the orna- 
mentation of the monasteries is due in 
a large measure to a Syrian monk, one 
Moses of Nisibis, and we may expect to 
find traces of Mesopotamian influences. 
But it is already possible to get some 
idea of this, the last stage of Egyptian 
art, from the sculptures coming from 
the Monastery of St. Jeremias at Sak- 
kara; which monastery was excavated in 
1906-1909 by the Egyptian government 
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and from whom the museum has been 
able to buy some duplicate material. The 
beautiful sculptured friezes exhibited in 
Room g show clear evidence of the best 
Greek influence. 

It should be remembered that the 
Egyptian exposition of the Museum 
contains also the very extensive and 
highly interesting collection of smaller 
objects made by Dr. Chauncey Murch 
of the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Luxor and presented in 1910 by Miss 
Helen Gould. This has now been dis- 
tributed in the various rooms, so as to 
illustrate the periods to which the indi- 
vidual pieces belong. The collection of 
seal-cylinders is, perhaps, larger and 
better than that in any other museum. 
Signet rings, scarabs, beads, amulets, 
and votive figures are found in large 
numbers; they represent the chief 
periods of Egyptian art, from the very 
earliest to the latest. Of more than ordi- 
nary interest are the objects in glass; 
since it now seems to be proven that the 
art of manufacturing glass was not an 
invention of the Phcenicians—as we had 


The Love 


SOMETIMES, meseetms, the day is fair, 
And young, green shoots are sped to the 
bud, 
And chickadees chat in the sunny air, 
And young streams rush to quicken the 
flood, 
And the Spring her tender beauty spends 
All for love, for the love of friends! 


Sometimes, meseems, the heart is led 
Thru thicket and avenue and mart, 
Thru days when the crippled Hope has bled, 
Past the words that ache and the thoughts 
that smart, 
Till, like the storm, the journey ends 
Sweet, full sweet, in the love of friends. 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 
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always been taught to believe—but of 
the Egyptians; and at a time some eight 
or nine hundred years previous to its 
first appearance on the Syrian coast. 
Mosaic glass seems also to have had its 
origin in this land of surprises; and of 
this the Murch collection has some ex- 
cellent specimens. 

The value of the Museum exhibition 
is enhanced by a splendid set of positive 
pictures which explain the methods and 
results of the different explorations and 
excavations. They are often a better 
commentary than the lengthiest exposi- 
tion. Altho the Metropolitan Museum 
cannot yet vie with its sister institutions 
in Europe and Egypt, its method of pre- 
sentation is far superior to that of many 
of the great foreign museums. It may 
not be true that the Egyptians are the 
oldest of peoples, as Herodotus tells us 
they believed themselves to be; but some 
of the roots of our own civilization go 
back to the land of the Nile; and this cir- 
cumstance gives an added interest to the 
remains of this ancient society. 


New York City. 


of Friends 


Sometimes, methinks, all things that are, 
The joy of struggle, the power of peace, 

The kiss of the mate, the light of the star, 

The promise of birth, or the last release, 
Are made most dear by the life that blends 
Each with each in the love of friends. 


Sometimes, methinks, we can bear all ill— 
The hungry, thirsty lot of the poor, 
The eyes made fast, or the voice made still, 
All throes that the flesh must yet endure, 
Or the wrench of loss, while yet God 
lends 
Rest secure in the love of friends! 


Montecito, Ca, 




















My Summer in Florida 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL 


AuTHor oF “THe Country Home,” ETc, 


fore I found out that I was not 

really getting acquainted with the 
State. The winters have a peculiar sim- 
ilarity, being the dry season of the year, 
and often quite too dry for gardens and 
orange orchards, without irrigation. 
About the last of October the deciduous 
leaves fall, and after that there is a sleepy 
pretense of winter. It is rarely cold 
enough for an overcoat, but occasionally 
a touch of frost, that laughs itself off the 
fields early in the morning. There is, 
however, an occasional twist of the ther- 
mometer, hanging on around 30 to 40 for 
three or four days. Roses are seldom 
out of blossom, and violets can always be 
found in January. Oranges are at their 
best in February, but there are varieties 
sweet enough for any palate after the 
first of November. 

We had been accustomed to make our 
gardens as soon as we reached Florida 
in November, but those who lived there 
had already made them in September. 
The trouble with those planted later was 
the danger of a long dry spell, which 
would either prevent them from starting 
at all or would check the growth of 
young plants. This sort of gardening 
demanded irrigation, and to irrigate re- 
quires not only some expense in the way 
of engine and hose, but some time for 
preparation. However, we got on very 
well with cabbage, cauliflower and car- 
rots, while lettuce, turnips and greens 
were in order all winter. If we did not 
get them ourselves directly from the 
ground, we found cabbage and lettuce in 
market in January, plenty of splendid cel- 
ery in February, and potatoes in March 
and April. Sweet potatoes meanwhile 
stay in the ground all winter if you de- 
sire, to be dug when needed for the table 
or market. 

Going North in April or May, we had 
only heard about the Florida Favorites 
and Georgia Rattlesnake melons, that 
cover the ground, and begin to ripen 


| HAD spent six winters in Florida be- 


about the first of June. We had no rea- 
son to doubt that carloads went North 
“averaging” 40 pounds each melon. We 
had eaten mulberries in March and 
loquats in January; while grapefruit and 
oranges were with us all winter. Before 
we could grow them ourselves, we were 
permitted to pick up the drops (which 
really are the sweetest oranges and best) 
in our neighbors’ orchards, without 
charge. It is astonishing how many or- 
anges one may eat and not know it. But 
we got what the natives called “finnicky” 
about the way of eating. Early in the 
winter—or summer, as it seemed to us— 
we always peeled our oranges, and ate 
them with a knife and fork; a little later 
we began to bore holes at the blossom 
end, loosen the flesh inside and suck the 
orange; tired of this, we carried them to 
the house, cut them across the middle and 
ate them with the aid of a teaspoon—a 
little more deliberately. One may be ex- 
cused a whim, where oranges cost noth- 
ing, and the best you see in the Northern 
market you would toss aside as inferior. 

All this while we had been hurrying 
our Northern work so as to have the ap- 
ples marketed or stored early in Novem- 
ber. Getting a winter home for horse 
and cow, we took our collies and started, 
via ocean steamship iine, for Florida. By 
the first of April we must be packed to 
return North and trim hedges, clear up 
the winter’s wreckage, and set the whole 
fruit farm in order. Strawberries must 
be uncovered, grapes tied up, and the 
bees freed from the hive cushions. The 
problem was, could we not divide our 
forces and some of us stay in Florida all 
summer? One friend warned me not to 
undertake it, as the heat would be very 
“enervating.” My friend, President 
Blackman, of Rollins College, told me 
that really I would find a Florida summer 
something more than endurable; it would 
be ‘‘delightful.” 

Thinking over the question, I took into 
my buggy a little darkie. and as we drove 
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thru the village, I said: “Tell me, Jim, 
which really is best here, summer or win- 
ter?” “Well! suh!” he said, “I. don’t 
know for sure, suh! Ther’s more ‘pos- 
sums in winter and more watermelions in 
summer.” “But, Jim,” I said, “that 
won’t do; I want to know which is best, 
summer or winter.” “Well! suh! to tell 
you de truth, suh! bof of ’em is best. 
They’s sweet potatoes all the yeah round, 
and they’s oranges most any time, and 
we go fishin’, suh, in January jess as well 
as in July.” Evidently Jim was a Florid- 
ian, and I was to get nothing definite out 
‘of him. When I reached home I asked 
“Aunt Mary” the same question, and she 
said: “Fact is, Mr. Powell, in summer 
vou has to stay indoors de middle ob de 
day, sometimes ; but de day is so mighty 
long, suh, and de mornin’s and de evenin’s 
so fine, suh! you can get all your work 
done.” I asked her about ’possums, and 
she said: “They’s here all de yeah; but 
in summer nights they don’t seem to 
know what to do with theirselves. 
T’other night one climbed all over my 
roof, and Pete got up to shoot him; but 
Pete too sleepy to hit de barn doah. Dat 
‘possum by rights was mine, but he some- 
whar today off in de scrub.” 

At any rate I resolved to spend my 
summer in Florida; and a pleasanter or 
a healthier summer I have never known 
in a long life of nearly eighty years. The 
thermometer climbed up to 90 at noon, 
two or three times to 95; but it was 
higher than that in New York and all 
thru the North, while here there was a 
breeze, either from the Gulf or the ocean, 
fanning away that dead heat which makes 
a Northern midday in July so stifling. 
Not more than one night in thirty was 
uncomfortable, for at about 6 o’clock in 
the afternoon the thermometer promptly 
slid down to 75 or 80. I never heard of 
a sunstroke or a-prostration from heat, 
either for man or beast, anywhere around 
the Gulf States, except in the cities, 
where they were kept hard at work dur- 
ing the middle of the day. We soon 
formed a habit of staying indoors from 
about 11 o’clock till 3, or, if compelled to 
be out during these hours, moderation 
was the rule. 

Mornings are holy. They always are, 
and my only pity is for those who have 
never yet discovered the morning—the 
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lie-a-beds who lose the cream of the day. 
In Florida the dawn is almost surely 
cloudless blue—after a cool, fresh and 
quiet night. You walk out with a deli- 
cious sense of welcome. The world is 
glad to see you. Up and down your or- 
chard you find everywhere sweet odors, 
growth, such growth as you never saw 
before, and the mocking birds that are 
building in your grapefruit trees shout at 
you, and once in a while sing. Within 
an hour bulky white clouds tumble about 
the whole horizon, coming up without 
consideration of the wind, and having ap- 
parently no object whatever in view. So 
the heavens play between shade and shine 
till noon. Occasionally, but rarely, a dis- 
tant tap of a storm drum or roll of artil- 
lery can be heard at 10 or 11. By 12 it 
has become torrid, and while you are at 
dinner the clouds make war. Generally 
at about 1.30 the showers are breaking 
over your head. 

The wet season means quick rain, soon 
over. It is bad weather for haying, but 
it is good for gardening. You should 
see the things laugh as they add inch 
after inch to their growth. Peanuts in 
the soil mean peanut vines also for fod- 
der. Beggarweed, the most outrageously 
misnamed plant in the world, hurries to 
make its second or third cutting in mid- 
summer. Guinea grass is one of the most 
beautiful sights I ever saw, and it will 
give you three crops to a certainty. Then 
we have our Natal grass—something 
new, but the prettiest thing under the sun. 
As fast as you cut it, it comes out again 
with a green turf, and exquisite pink 
flowers, in tassels. As for curing it in 
showery weather, we found that it can 
be done exactly as we do in the North 
with orchard grass in June—take one 
load at a time to the barn, and make it 
where we can toss it under cover if neces- 
sary. It takes no more time to make 
hay in this way than to cut down a whole 
field at once, and get it soaked two or 
three times before curing. 

During the rainy season the nights al- 
most always give us panoramas of superb 
electrical display; not very much rain, 
but somewhere in sight superb fireworks 
in the clouds. I learned to enjoy what 
I rather dread in the North—that is, 
thunderstorms. I sat on my veranda as 
I would look at fireworks in Central 
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Park. There was no thought of danger ; 
for that matter the pine trees standing 
80 to 100 feet around you are every one 
a lightning rod. Harry had just started 
to the village on horseback one evening 
when a piling up of vast clouds began in 
the southwest. They simply rose up into 
a high peaked mountain, touched all 
over on its sides and pinnacles with the 
rays of the sun, which was only 
just below the horizon. Suddenly a 
flash darted from the crater. This was 
followed by strokes and cleavages of fire 
in every direction. The flame wound 
round and round; it opened great gaps 
in the sides of the cloud mass; and in all 
ways there was such an electric display 
as I had never before seen. 

Looking townward I could see Harry 
riding boyfully along the trail that led 
him between orange groves, and almost 
everywhere under the huge pines. His 
whistle came back to me from afar as the 
only token of human life. My neighbors 
had nearly all gone North to escape the 
heat of a Florida summer.  Harry’s 
whistle died out slowly, and I knew that 
he had turned the corner by Adams’s 
Grove and would soon reach the avenue ; 
I was alone. Compact, solid, rugged- 
sided, but awfully symmetrical, my Vesu- 
vius was for me only; fires belching from 
its sides in terrible flashes, the top a mass 
of snow, still sunlit into a steady blaze. 
Alone by itself it rose, and the magnifi- 
cent drama was its own, and mine. 

These margins of the day in the lake 
country of Florida are indescribable. The 
sun rarely rises without a good morning ; 
it rarely sets without a benediction. This 
is peace; not merely quiescent absence of 
tumult, but positive, aggressive peace. 
All the sky illustrates the victory of the 
beautiful over the dark. Handfuls of 
crimson or of softly golden clouds toss 
themselves at the darkness, and forbid 
night. The stars must first come out; 
and they do. Venus in the midwest takes 
her throne. Wind whispers from the At- 
lantic laugh thru the pines like boys and 
girls in a garden of free flowers. 

The stars are at last every one in place; 
it is peace worth the while. Faith, hope 
and love illumine the margin of the even- 
ing. It is the Hague Conference of God's 
heavens in session. It must have been 
under such a sky that Jesus was inspired 


with the Lord’s Prayer—“‘Our Father 
Who art in the heavens! Thy will be 
done on the earth!” And why not? Why 
should not the good triumph down here 
among the pines and the oaks? 

Night is here. But what a night! 
Singing and chirping from all the mead- 
ows and forest openings goes up to meet 
the cadences in the trees, and blend in 
one universal chorus of “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” The moon, risen well 
above the pines, is looking down at itself 
in half a dozen lakes. It has borrowed 
its light, but uses it generously. It cre- 
ates another world, and another life of 
peace; still aggressive, organic and posi- 
tive. Let us love one another; for love 
is of God. 

The summer garden of Florida is made 
in May, what has not already been made 
in January or March, altho you may plant 
seed any month in the year. There is an 
instinct about plants as there is about hu- 
man beings, and so it is that some of the 
vegetables will do very little in the way 
of growth before the season to which they 
have been accustomed. I planted my 
summer squashes in January, and they 
came up, but that was all. They looked 
about and watched and waited for spring. 
By and by something in March touched 
them that they recognized as all right, 
and I had my crooknecks in a short time. 
You know how it is in the North that 
hyacinth bulbs somehow know when to 
get ready under ice and snow, and are out 
of the ground as soon as the frost. Some 
things, however, lose their sense of sea- 
son altogether and forget the calendar. 
Morello cherries blossom in November, 
and sometimes set fruit. Prunus triloba 
came to me from Ohio; and it was hardly 
planted before it burst into glorious 
bloom. Judas tree, that blossoms in New 
York in April, blossoms here half a dozen 
times, trying to find the right time. One 
or another of my peach trees is sure to be 
in blossom all winter. 

Nothing, however, more upset my cal- 
culations than the performances in my 
poultry yard. I had never known a hen 
to moult except just as cold weather de- 
manded new clothing, but here in Florida 
they drop off their feathers at the begin- 
ning of the heated term, and thru the two 
or three hottest months they are thinly 
clad and lay no eggs. The Florida hen 
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gives us her eggs when the price is high- 
est; your Northern hen when they bring 
the lowest figures. 

It was November 8 when I heard the 
first robin, freshly arrived from the 
North, and I thought, as I heard his al- 
most plaintive call, that I comprehended 
why even the robin morning song has a 
touch of melancholy in it. This robin 
was so terribly alone; but others will 
soon give him company. They are scat- 
tered all about our lakes, finding some- 
thing to eat; I think it must be berries 
mainly, for we have no earthworms in 
this country. In the spring they gather 
in vast numbers in the bayheads—that is 
where our brooks start—before going 
North. Their talk is incessant, yet it is 
always full of that sort of homesickness 
which characterizes the tourist. I do not 
know whether all the birds of passage 
express something of this sort when they 
are away from their nesting homes. 

November 1 I heard the rattle of shot- 
guns, and I recalled that the open season 
for tourists to disturb the serenity of our 
life had begun. I have not heard a quail 
for this two or three weeks. All sum- 
mer these beautiful and lovable creatures 
have been in my gardens, and eating with 
my hens beside the barn door. They go 
and come in little bevies or flocks, and 
can be domesticated as soon as our 
sportsmen can find something more valu- 
able to do than to murder them. I did 
not know until this summer that the 
mockingbirds have a second period of 
song, singing magnificently all thru Sep- 
tember. They are hardly heard from thru 
June and the very hottest periods; but 
now for three or four weeks they sit on 
our ridge poles and in our persimmon 
trees and talk with us, or wake us at 
dawn with a shout of good morning. It 
is a wonderful repertory that they pos- 
sess. 

Wild flowers are marvelously profuse 
all summer, and even all winter there are 
sorts that astound you with their unlimit- 
ed profusion. Nearly all of these are 
lezumes, and one of them that blossoms 
in April very nearly resembles the sweet 
pea, both in its coloring and its shape and 
size. Sensitive plants, touchy, and some 
of them prickly, have their month, and 
are everywhere with crimson and purple. 
Thru July the partridge pea absolutely 
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covers tens of thousands of acres with its 
elegant foliage and its brilliant orange 
colored flowers. The world is literally 
paved with gold; but in August a purple 
covering for the wood lawns and the 
fields is substituted. It is not easy to im- 
agine the amount of nitrogen that these 
leguminous plants add annually to the 
soil of central Florida. Of course, I am 
just as glad, as the summer wanes into 
autumn, to find my Northern golden rods 
and wild asters at home about my lake, 
and throwing open their blossoms just as 
the bluebirds drop down out of the sky 
for the winter. 

Apart from the pines and oaks I see 
very little vegetation that is not legumi- 
nous. There are legumes no taller than 
an inch, while the beggarweed stands 7 
feet for hay, and the velvet bean grows 
50 feet in a season. The North needs 
“cover crops” for winter, which it plows 
under in the spring. These protect the 
roots of trees from zero, and afterward 
make soil. The Southern “cover crops” 
keep the hot rays of the summer sun from 
burning down to the fibrous roots, and 
when plowed under they leave an im- 
mense amount of nitrogen, while creating 
a great volume of humus. In this way. 
with her cow peas and soja beans plowed 
under annually, added to what Nature 
herself accomplishes, Florida should 
grow soil rich with great rapidity—only 
that it is burned over once a year. 

After the melons are shipped in June 
work grows less pressing, and fashion re- 
quires that a few weeks be spent on the 
coast. Mosquitoes we hardly know 
around the lakes of central Florida. but 
on the coast they so dominate that, in 
summer, comfort can be had by day only 
inside masks, and at night under netting. 
I have not slept under a netting during 
the last summer, nor during the six win- 
ters preceding. 

I like the folk hereabout very much. 
The South is bound to be another New 
England. It is native in sentiment, and 
very little affected by immigration. But 
if vou come with the intent of prodding 
and trying to force a little faster pro- 
gressive sentiment, you will make your- 
self as uncomfortable as your neighbors. 
There is a superstition and there is a false 
social sentiment that must be allowed to 
evaporate ; you cannot hasten its depar- 
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cure by sharp words any more than you 
can drive out bad odors with a sword. 
There are no lazy people left in the South, 
whatever there might have been during 
‘the slavery era. Crackers work in their 
own way, and sometimes drawl in 
speech, while the negro stock is a fairly 
good labor asset. 

I am thoroly glad that I spent my sum- 
mer in Florida. It has taught me what 
cannot be done quite as much as what can 
be.. Whoever comes here to make a 
home must live in a teachable mood. He 
must learn some new garden and orchard 
problems, and he must not follow the 
crowd altogether. Florida has a great 
mission to accomplish. It is not only the 
floral, but the commercial garden of 
America. When it is rightly tilled it 
will supply Northern markets with not 
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only the semi-tropical fruits, but with 
vegetables and melons ahead of all com- 
petitors. 

And now, as the cool days dispossess 
the heat, what can be finer than a wed- 
ding of the North and the South—a bar- 
rel of apples from my New York orchard 
beside a box of oranges grown in Flor- 
ida. Set these off with golden grape- 
fruit from my Sorrento orchard, and a 
crate of Niagaras and Lindleys and Her- 
berts from my Northern vinevard! Ah, 
well, not anything is perfect alone. I will 
not spend all of my summers in Florida, 
but will go to and fro, and widen out 
life, and get all of this beautiful world 
that I can see, and turn over into honest 
deeds. I should like to spend an eternity 
in making beautiful gardens. 


SorRENTO, FLA, 


The Truth About Cuba 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


{Our readers are familiar with the clear and concise articles of Mr. Sydney Brooks on 


political subjects. 


The last two articles were ‘‘Labor Troubles in England,” in our issue of 
October 5, 1911, and “The Turco-Italian Conflict,” in our issue of October 19, 1911. 


Most 


Americans are strangely uninformed about conditions in Cuba, and this article by an unbiased 
Englishman, who twice visited Cuba last year and interviewed leading men both in Havana 
and Washington, will prove of great value.—Ep1rTor.] 


OR many months past the American 

F papers have published items of 
ill-omened news from Cuba. Tales 

of graft and corruption, violent attacks 
upon the Government by the Havana 
papers, shootings in cafés, deputations to 
the President warning him that a bloody 
revenge will be exacted if the alleged 
plots to assassinate his political oppo- 
nents are carried out, the deportation of 
offending journalists, talk of American 
intervention so widespread and insistent 
that Mr. Knox thought it worth while to 
meet it with an official and explicit de- 
nial, an incipient “revolution” started by 
a half crazy negro, rumors of a grow- 
ing racial antagonism in the field of poli- 
tics, I’st upon list of franchises and con- 
cessions granted to foreign speculators, 
with little or no regard for the perma- 
nent interests of the Cuban people, re- 
ports of the increasing pressure of taxa- 


tion made necessary by administrative 
extravagance, threats of murder and pil- - 
lage if So and So is or is not elected 
President at the next election, denuncia- 
tions of General Gomez and of most of 
his political allies and Cabinet Ministers 
for their real or reputed brazenness in 
amassing millions from the sale of, or 
from participation in, valuable public 
contracts, repeated prophecies of a col- 
lapse of the whole experiment of Cuban 
self-government amid the frenzied tu- 
mult that is bound to be stirred up by 
the approaching Presidential campaign— 
such has been the character of nine- 
tenths of the Cuban news supplied to the 
American people dur’ng the greater part 
of the year. 

And naturally it has left on the Amer- 
ican mind an impression of something 
like despair, as tho all the efforts and 
sacrifices made by the United States on 
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behalf of Cuba had been in vain, as tho 
the “Pearl of the Antilles” were at bot- 
tom incorrigible and its people destined 
to follow in the familiar path of Spanish- 
American misgovernment. I believe this 
impression to be unjustified just as I be- 
lieve much of the information on which 
it is based to be not so much untrue as 
partial and misleading, and presented in 
a way that exaggerates its real signifi- 
cance. This belief is the outcome of two 
visits which I paid to Cuba early in the 
present year for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into its economic and political condi- 
tions. I traveled from one end of the 
island to the other; I had many conver- 
sations with the politicians of all parties; 
I talked with the heads of the sugar and 
tobacco industries, with planters and 
with bankers, with storekeepers and 
journalists, with railroad men and manu- 
facturers; with Americans, Spaniards, 
Cubans, Englishmen and Germans; and 
I rounded off my study of the Cuban 
question by spending a fortnight in 
Washington and discussing Cuban af- 
fairs with such authorities as President 
Taft, Gen. Leonard Wood, Mr. Elihu 
Root, ex-Governor Magoon and Mr. 
A. G. Robinson. As an Englishman, de- 
tached from all Cuban or Cuban-Amer- 
ican interests, IT was thus favored with 
some rather exceptional opportunities 
for getting at the heart of the Cuban 
problem, or at least for examining it 
dispassionately from all sides. 

‘Tt is very clear that whatever else 
may be the matter with the island, there 
is nothing wrong with it as “a business 
proposition.” Cuba is not only relatively 
but absolutely one of the richest and 
most productive areas for its size on the 
face of the globe; and its prosperity is 
not merely assured, but is indestructible. 
No political turmoil or upheaval can pos- 
sibly arrest for more than a moment the 
march of Cuba toward a full realization 
of its unique material assets. And what 
these assets will amount to very few 
people have any idea of. The “Pearl of 
the Antilles” is still very largely an un- 
cut gem. The “recovered garden of 
Eden” has barely begun to reveal its 
treasures. Cuba as yet is only on the 
threshold of its development; its re- 
sources have been scarcely even sur- 
veyed, much less exploited; it is doubt- 
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ful whether more than one-fifteenth of 
the island is under any sort of cultiva- 
tion; lying on one of the great. trade 
routes of the world—a route that will be 
more than ever crowded when the 
Panama Canal is opened—it has never- 
theless remained for centuries almost 
derelict; the surplus capital of the in- 
vesting nations is only now beginning to 
find its way there; and the population of 
the island, little more than a mere two 
millions, is ludicrously disproportionate 
to a country that could, and in the 
future unquestionably will, support six 
times that number. Since the downfall 
of Spanish rule there has, of course, 
been a marked material advance. Cuba’s 
exports have more than doubled, her 
total foreign trade has increased by 
something like $100,000,000, her staple 
industries, sugar especially, have greatly 
expanded, and enterprises which a dozen 
years ago were in the first tentative 
stage, such as fruit farming and mining, 
are now assured successes. Capital, too, 
has poured into the island under the 
wise and friendly protection of the Gov- 
ernment; means of communication have 
multiplied; and the cities are rapidly 
equipping themselves with the hotels, 
telephones, lighting plants, sewage sys- 
tems, transportation services and so on 
demanded by modern communities. 
Above all, yellow fever has been effectu- 
ally stamped out; the island is today one 
of the healthiest in the world, and the 
beauty of its scenery and the brilliance 
of its climate are swiftly making it one 
of the pleasantest winter resorts in the 
West Indies. 

But with all this, only a beginning has 
been made. Cuba is a frostless land of 
perpetual June, where the barometer 
rarely falls below 60 degrees or rises 
above 90 degrees; where the water sup- 
ply in every province is fresh and abun- 
dant ; where the distribution of the rain- 
fall favors luxuriant crops and their 
ready marketing, and where nearly all 
the staple agricultural products. of the 
tropical and sub-tropical zone are indig- 
enous. Apart from sugar and tobacco, the 
small planter has an almost endless 
range of choice in fruits and vegetables, 
cattle, swine and poultry. There are 
large industries still to be built up on the 
native supplies of sponges and textile 
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plants; there are some 10,000,000 acres 
of uncleared forest, containing over fifty 
different varieties of hardwoods; there 
is something more than the possibility of 
establishing successful enterprises in 
copper, manganese, asphalt and oil; the 
eastern parts of the island are a natural 
storehouse of wealth, only waiting for 
men and capital to unlock it; in real 
estate and the financing of the sugar 
crop there are fortunes to be made as 
easily as in the Western States of 
America thirty or forty years ago; and 
above all, the island’s greatest industry, 
sugar, is visibly on the verge of a vast, 
natural and enduring expansion. Ten 
years ago the sugar planters in Cuba, as 
thruout the West Indies, were thoroly 
demoralized by the fall in prices, the 
competition of the bounty-fed beet prod- 
uct, a lack of capital, and the Dingley 
tariff. Since then the bounties have been 
abolished; joint stock companies com- 
manding ample capital and the best ad- 
vice have at last given to the manufac- 
ture of sugar from the cane the same 
scientific and businesslike care that Ger- 
many has lavished on the beet; small 
plantations have been amalgamated; 
huge mills, equipt with the most up-to- 
date machinery, have been erected; the 
Dingley tariff has been modified; prices 
have risen and the crop that is now 
ripening promises not only to be the big- 
gest in Cuba’s history, but owing to the 
failure of the beet in Europe and the 
consequent world-wide shortage of 
sugar, to command record prices. With 
an assured entry into the American—the 
greatest sugar-consuming market in the 
world—with an ample supply of skilled 
labor, with some 10,coo square miles of 
cleared land suitable for cane cultivation 
and still undeveloped, and with the 
knowledge that she can produce sugar 
more cheaply than any other spot in the 
world, and that her competitors in the 
American market are reaching the limit 
of their capacity, Cuba has no hesitation 
in régarding her sugar industry as still 
only at the beginning of its career. 

In Cuba, as elsewhere, the intending 
settler or investor needs common sense 
—needs especially to make sure that his 
titles are clear—but if he will only exer- 
cise ordinary intelligence and judgment, 
he will find the island one of the richest, 
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as it is also one of the most accessible, 
fields for the expenditure of capital that 
could be wished for. Cuba, in short, is 
driving rapidly ahead, and undoubtedly 
its progress has been aided by the con- 
sistent policy of President Gomez's ad- 
ministration in encouraging the entry of 
foreign capital, facilitating the admission 
of the raw material and machinery need- 
ed for new industries, and improving the 
material equipment of the island. Since 
the Republic was restored—that is, since 
January, 1909—some 200 miles of rail- 
way and some 250 of wagon roads have 
been built, bridges have been repaired 
and constructed, the dredging of the 
Cuban harbors is being systematically 
proceeded with, a far-reaching scheme 
for insuring a pure and adequate supply 
of water for the ‘principal cities has 
been initiated, agricultural schools and 
banks have been established, the post- 
office system has been greatly extended, 
a telephone concession has been granted 
which will in time result in the linking 
up of all the cities on the island, and 
many scientific commissions have been 
appointed in connection with the health, 
sanitation and industrial and agricultural 
problems of the country. This is all ex- 
cellent work, and while in my opinion 
the Government could and should have 
done more to clear up the obscurity in 
regard to titles, to force the sale or de- 
velopment of the large estates that at 
present lie unimproved, and to provide a 
more plentiful flow of capital on easier 
terms, and while | think it made a seri- 
ous mistake in instituting a national lot- 
tery, none the less its record in forward- 
ing the material development of the 
island has been decidedly creditable. A 
Government cannot insure prosperity, 
but it can insure the conditions which 
make prosperity possible, and this Gen- 
eral Gomez and his Cabinet have done, 
not only directly in the ways already 
touched upon, but also, and especially, 
by preserving a practically unbroken in- 
ternal peace and by impressing them- 
selves upon the country as men who 
know their own minds and will tolerate 
no disorder. 

All this has not been accomplished for 
nothing. The Cuban Republic inherited 
unwarrantably heavy liabilities from the 
Provisional Government, all of which it 
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has redeemed. It presides over a people 
to whom office-holding is an easy and 
attractive means of livelihood; it has had 
to meet the claims of the veterans of the 
war of independence; and it is faced 
with the expensive necessity of furnish- 
ing Cuba with the accessories of a mod- 
ern state and of doing something to re- 
pcir the damage and neglect of three 
centuries. These causes have combined 
to make the government of Cuba any- 
thing but a cheap one, and a vigilant 
“watchdog of the treasury” would no 
doubt be able to suggest a more provi- 
dent system of administration and the 
abolition of certain superfluous offices. 
But tho the Cuban Government is not, 
and from the necessities of the case can- 
not be, an economical one, I cannot see 
that the charge of extravagance, so often 
preferred against it, is really justified. 
Its bonded indebtedness, most of which 
was incurred to pay off the soldiers’ 
claims, amounts to just over $61,000,000, 
which is not a large figure considering 
that the annual revenue of the republic 
for the last four years has averaged 
more than half that sum. On December 
31, 1910, there was a book balance of all 
but $2,000,000 in the Treasury, and one 
has only to turn to the financial columns 
of any newspaper to see that Cuba’s 
credit is well above par—the 1904 loan of 
$35,000,000 being quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange (where it is mainly 
held) on November 10 at 104%. The 
weak spot in the Cuban finances is that 
about five-sevenths of the revenue is 
raised indirectly in the form of customs 
duties, and that, as always happens in 
such cases, the poor have to sustain a 
disproportionate burden. Direct taxa- 
tion, however, and especially on land— 
which, roughly speaking, is the only tax- 
able commodity that Cuba possesses—is 
highly unpopular in all Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries, and from the political 
standpoint there is always something to 
be said in favor of raising money in the 
way that rouses the least popular antag- 
onism and that involves the minimum of 
contact between the state and the citizen. 

If now we turn from economics to 
politics, the picture becomes more ob- 
scure and in certain aspects less pleasing. 
To run an autonomous republic on a 
basis of universal suffrage in such a 
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country as Cuba, which has never had 
any experience in_ self-government, 
where the percentage of illiteracy is 
inordinately high, and where a lament- 
able past has left a tradition of faction 
and suspicion, could never under any 
circumstances be an easy undertaking. 
Nor has it been rendered any less diffh- 
cult by the provision in the Platt Amend- 
ment, which reserves to the United States 
a broad right of intervention in defense 
of Cuban independence and for the 
preservation of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property and 
individual liberty. This provision puts a 
powerful weapon in the hands of any 
discontented group that is bold enough 
or unscrupulous enough to use it. By 
the simple process of firing a few cane 
fields or blowing up a few sugar mills or 
railroad bridges it is always open to a 
disgruntled faction, with little or no risk 
to itself, to bring about a state of affairs 
which could be readily represented in the 
United States as justifying American in- 
tervention. But, apart from this, how 
far has the experiment of Cuban self- 
government been jeopardized or compli- 


cated by the actions and character of the 


Cubans themselves? Have they made 
the most and the best of their opportuni- 
ties or have they wantonly added to all 
their difficulties by a reckless indulgence 
in graft? If you listened exclusively to 
the gossip of the Havana cafés or relied 
for your information solely upon the Ha- 
vana newspapers, you would quickly be 
forced to the conclusion that the Gomez 
Administration reached the top-notch of 
corruption. But that is what Havana has 
said and thought about every administra- 
tion, whether Spanish, American or Cu- 
ban. It is one of the most poisonous 
fruits of long years of misgovernment 
that confidence in the honesty of their 
rulers seems to have vanished from the 
consciousness of the Cuban people. That 
graft exists in the national and municipal 
government of Cuba, and that more than 
one concession has been granted without 
a due regard for the public interests, it 
would be impossible to deny. What else 
could any rational man, knowing some- 
thing of Cuba’s past and of the character 
of her people and of the temptations to 
which they are exposed, have expected ? 
I can honestly affirm, however, first, that 
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there was rather less than more of it than 
I had anticipated ; secondly, that in spite 
of it, and partly no doubt because of it, 
Cuba is forging rapidly ahead; and, 
thirdly, that it has not gone far enough to 
justify any talk of American interven- 
tion. In this lamentable world of ours 
public services are often rendered by 
highly tainted agencies. As an abstract 
proposition one would, of course, feel 
bound to assert that concessions and 
franchises in Cuba ought to be awarded 
on their merits and without any suspicion 
of illicit motive or persuasion. But one 
would be obliged at the same time to rec- 
ognize that Cuba, inevitably, has not yet 
reached that altitude of political morality 
and conscience on which such a maxim is 
acknowledged and acted upon instinctive- 
ly. Situated as she is, her choice is rough- 
ly between material stagnation without 
graft and material progress with graft; 
and her reprehensible but not unnatural 
tendency is to choose the latter. In cer- 
tain stages in the development of states 
it often happens that, so long as the graft 
is kept down to due proportions and is 
made to serve public ends, the resultant 
harm is not only not very great but may 
be actually counterbalanced by the bene- 
fits conferred on the people at large. I 
admit this argument is a dangerous one 
and by no means of universal applica- 
tion; but I would point out that the first 
step toward understanding Cuba is to de- 
cline to judge her by American or Brit- 
' ish standards or by any standards at all 
that do not take account of her peculiar 
history and of the temperament, idiosyn- 
crasies and mental habits of her people. 
To my mind the chief danger that lies 
ahead of the Cuban Republic is not so 
much graft by itself as the temptation to 
keep all offices and power in the hands of 
a particular group. President Gomez has 
proved a strong, original and energetic 
ruler, with a thoro understanding of 
the people he is dealing with. He has 
served his country well; he has done 
nothing to forfeit American sympathy 
and support; and it is altogether natural 
that he should desire to maintain himself 
and his friends in control of the Govern- 
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ment. But that way lie some perilous 
possibilities. General Gomez in 1908 
only became the victorious nominee of 
the united Liberal Party by the with- 
drawal of Sefior Zayas, and Sefior Zayas 
only withdrew his candidature on condi- 
tion that he should receive the Liberal 
nomination for the Presidency in 1912. 
His friends and General Gomez’s friends 
are now at daggers drawn; the Liberal 
Party is split-in twain; and there are 
some ominous indications that an attempt 
will be made to ignore the compact of 
four years ago and to run either Presi- 
dent Gomez himself for a second term or 
one of his intimate associates. The ma- 
neuvers and intrigues directed to this end 
have shown to perfection the Cuban 
genius for political tactics. But they 
have also,inflamed the antagonism be- 
tween the two wings of the Liberal Party 
to something little short of boiling point, 
and if the boiling point is actually 
reached we know by experience that Cu- 
bans will sacrifice anything and every- 
thing, even their country’s independence, 
to the madness of political revenge. My 
hope and belief is that matters will not 
be allowed to go so far as all that, that a 
compromise will be effected, and that the 
aprehensions with which the friends of 
Cuba are watching the preparations for 
next year’s Presidential campaign will 
prove to be unfounded. The Cuban Re- 
public, considering everything, has justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in it by the 
American Government. It has estab- 
lished a strong claim to be treated with 
forbearance and understanding and to be 
allowed to work out its salvation in its 
own way. Whatever may be its short- 
comings, there can be no doubt that it is 
a form of government far more congenial 
to the masses of the Cuban people than 
any which American intervention would 
be likely to lead to. It is slowly edu- 
cating the nation in the responsibilities of 
autonomy and training it in the realities 
of patriotism; and I cannot believe that 
it is destined to disappear, even tempo- 
rarily, as the result of a feud of personali- 
ties and factions. 


Lconpon, ENGLAND. 
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BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


[We are glad to give our readers this article by John Burroughs, the distinguished natu-. 
ralist and nature-lover. Mr. Burroughs is now seventy-four years old, but is an.active traveler 
and writer. He originally taught school, but since 1874 has lived in the country and studied 
animal and farm life. He has been an occasional contributor in the past to THe Inpe- 
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E have heard so much about ani- 
\W mal mentality of late years, 
and the tendency of the popu- 
lar mind to credit the dumb friends with 
more than their share of intelligence is 
so strong, that one reads with peculiar 
interest the account of the famous Ger- 
man horse, Clever Hans, and the story 
of the puncture of the bubble of his sup- 
posed wonderful mental gifts, as told in 
a recent volume by Professor Pfungst, 
of the Psychological Institute of the 
University of Berlin. Here was a horse 
that had set all Germany agog by its 
supposed astonishing feats of intelli- 
gence, and stirred up bitter strife and 
debate among many prominent scientific 
men, baffling experts and learned com- 
missions sent to investigate him, and 
convincing even his trainer and owner 
of his extraordinary mental endowments. 
People who came to scoff—Mr. Schil- 
lings, the noted African traveler and 
sportsman, and Professor Schweinfurth, 
and the zodlogist, K. Mobius—remained 
to wonder. The horse could apparently 
count, add, subtract, do problems in 
fractions, tap off the right answer, for 
instance, to a question like this: How 
much is % plus %? He could change 
common fractions into decimals, and vice 
versa. He could apparently distinguish 
tones in music, pick out colors, spell, 
read, name dates and days, understand 
French and German, and a thousand 
other things impossible for a horse to 
understand, deceiving not only chance 
visitors and learned commissions, but 
apparently fooling, as I have said, his 
trainer, an old German teacher of 
mathematics. In fact, experienced edu- 
cators declared that Hans was at about 
the stage of development of a child of 
thirteen or fourteen years. 
It seems to me that any careful stu- 
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dent of animal life would have unhesi- 
tatingly staked his life that the horse 
had no more conception of arithmetical 
problems than a child has of the differ- 
ential calculus, but apparently some very 
astute men were convinced that he had. 
Not until Professor Pfungst took the 
case in hand was the mystery cleared up. 
Thru a long list of most ingenious ex- 
periments he discovered that the horse 
could not, unaided, do one of the many 
feats he was supposed to do; that he had 
no more knowledge of numbers than a 
block has, no reasoning or thinking pow- 
ers whatever, and that a carrot, a piece 
of bread and a lump of sugar, which 
always awaited him at the end of his 
stunts, were the mainspring of his ac- 
tion. Or, as Professor Pfungst says: 
“Instead of the much desired intellectual 
feats on the part of the horse, there was 
merely a motor reaction to a purely 
sensory stimulus.” 

But while the claims for the horse’s 
mental powers were dispelled, other 
powers, powers of observation, or per- 
ceptual powers, were disclosed—powers 
of their kind far exceeding those of the 
ordinary man. As soon as Professor 
Pfungst covered the eyes of the horse 
the game was up, and Hans was un- 
happy. When he could not see his inter- 
locutor his power was gone. And then 
it gradually came out that Hans had 
been able to tap out the correct answers 
to questions put to him by reading cer- 
tain delicate involuntary movements in 
the head and body of his questioners. 
When the right number had been tapped, 
or the right solution reached, his ques- 
tioners, one and all, invariably indicated 
it by an upward movement of the head 
and body, movements so slight as to 
escape their own notice and the notice of 
the spectators, but yet sufficient to give 
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to the marvelous eye of the horse his 
cue. When the horse could not see his 
questioner he could not give the right 
answer; and if he could see his ques- 
tioner he could answer a mental question 
as well as a spoken one. ‘In fact,” 
says Professor Pfungst, “the responses 
of the horse were quite as correct when 
I did not even whisper the question in- 
wardly.” When 
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answer was four; consequently, when 
the horse had tapped four times with 
his foot, the involuntary tension and 
almost imperceptible forward move- 
ment which the questioner maintained 
while awaiting the responses from the 
horse gave way, and the very slight 
elevation of head and body which fol- 
lowed his own relaxation in attention 
gave the horse the 





asked to count, or 
to read, the horse 
never looked at 
the persons or the 
objects he was to 
count, or at the 
words which he 
was to read, yet 
he would give the 
proper response if 
he could see the 
questioner. His 
ears did not serve 
him at all; the re- 
sponses were de- 
pendent entirely 
upon sight. “All 
speech was super- 
fluous, and, except 
in so far as the 
tone of voice in 
which it was spok- 
en was soothing 
or reprimanding, it 
was quite unintel- 








cue to stop tap- 
ping. 

Not until Pro- 
fessor Pfungst 
discovered these 
minimal involun- 
tary movements in 
himself while 
questioning the 
horse, and_ then 
discerned them in 
others, did he ar- 
rive at the solution 
of the horse’s sup- 
posed mental abil- 
ity; then his nu- 
merous and elab- 
orate tests and 
counter tests were 
made until the en- 
tire matter was 
cleared up, and 
resolved itself into 
finding that what- 








ligible to the 
horse.” His feats 
would probably come under what was 
formerly classed as “mind reading,” but 
Professor Pfungst clearly demonstrated 
that they were due to muscle reading. 
The mind of the horse seemed to mirror 
that of his interlocutor; when the latter 
was confused or uncertain, the responses 
of the horse reflected that fact ; he failed 
when or where his questioner failed. 
When the questioner knew the right 
answer, Hans’s responses were correct 
nine times out of ten; when the answer 
was unknown to the questioner, the 
horse’s responses were incorrect nine 
times out of ten. If the questioner tried 
to mislead the horse by thinking the 
wrong answer—as, for instance, that 
two and two make five—he never suc- 
ceeded, because he could not banish from 
his own consciousness that the correct 
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ever the stunt pro- 
posed to the horse 
was, he began 
slowly tapping, closely watching his 
questioner the while, and he kept on tap- 
ping so long as the questioner’s head and 
body remained bent forward in expectant 
attention, and ceased when, the correct 
number of taps being reached, the ques- 
tioner lifted, tho ever so slightly, his 
head and body.. The painstaking pro- 
fessor then put himself in the place of 
the horse, and was put thru similar tests, 
and found, after some practice, that he 
could answer first spoken, then un- 
spoken questions from others, by closely 
observing their involuntary movements 
while awaiting his responses. - This- was, 
of course, done without letting his ques- 
tioners know his purpose. Only after 
many trials was he able to answer men- 
tal or unspoken questions as the horse 
did, guided always by the slight, un- 
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conscious movements of the questioner. 
And he found that he failed under the 
same conditions that Hans failed and 
for the same reasons. If the question 
called for but one tap, he could not give 
it, neither could the horse, his explana- 
tion being that there was not time for 
sufficient concentration and muscular 
tension to cause the questioner to assume 
the stooping posture from which he 
would involuntarily rise when the cor- 
rect number of taps was reached. 

On the whole, no such light has ever 
been thrown upon the psychology of the 
horse, or upon that of any other of the 
larger mammals, as is thrown by these 
controlled experiments of Professor 
Pfungst. It helps one to understand the 
intimate relations that so often exist be- 
tween horse and rider or driver, when 
the unspoken thought of the man is so 
quickly responded to by the horse. If 
some laboratory psychologist would now 
solve the mystery of the balky horse for 
us, how would not only mankind but 
also horse kind be the gainer! We have 
had many noted horse trainers and horse 
breakers, but their procedures do not 
seem to have been based upon any spe- 
cial insight into the psychology of the 
horse. 

How this clever horse became able to 
discriminate these minute muscular 
movements is not clear, as the weight of 
evidence seems to show that his German 
trainer and owner did not consciously 
train him to take his cue from these 
movements, and did not seem aware that 
he made such movements while ques- 
tioning the horse. He himself appears 
really to have believed that the horse 
had a mind and could be taught as one 
teaches a child, and he patiently set him- 
self the four years’ task of training him, 
and was, of course, very reluctant to see 
his dream dispelled by the crucial ex- 
periments of Professor Pfungst. 

There is this fundamental difference 
between man and the lower orders that 
we need not have recourse to the labora- 
tory to verify: We can educate a man, 
draw out and develop his intelligence, 
but we cannot in the same sense educate 
one of the lower animals. We can train 
an- animal and cause it to form new 
habits, we can change its size, color, 
form, disposition, and make it our slave, 
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but we cannot add to its natural intelli- 
gence to the extent of making it a think- 
ing being. Mr. von Osten labored dili- 
gently for more than four years with his 
clever horse, employing sets of. wooden 
pins, a counting machine, charts with 
numbers from one to one hundred, and 
with letters in German script accompany- 
ing the numbers; he also used a small 
organ to teach the horse to discriminate, 
as he believed, between tones, and used 
colored cloths to teach him to differen- 
tiate colors. With what must have been 
phenomenal patience, if he followed the 
laborious methods which he asserts he 
did, he drilled the horse by easy stages 
until he obtained correct responses to his 
questions (which became more and more 
complicated as the training advanced), 
until the horse appeared to be able to do 
many a stunt in calculation beyond ‘the 
power of most of the human bystanders. 
And yet this painstaking old teacher of 
mathematics had all his theories of his 
horse’s mental ability swept away. when 
it was clearly proven that his correct 
tapping to questions, whether simple or 
complex, were all dependent upon his 
ability to watch his questioner and thus 
learn when he was expected to tap with 
his foot and when he was to come to 
rest. 

All animal life flows more or less in 
grooves or channels, that. of the lower 
orders more, that of man less. Perhaps 
we should say that the life of man flows 
in many more grooves and channels, his 
system of activities is so much more 
various and complex. His gift of 
reason enables him to vary and change 
his channels and to invent new ones. 
But four-fifths of the life movements of 
the animals immediately below him flow 
in fixed grooves and is dominated by the 
environment as a stream is controlled by 
the contour of the land. Watch a squir- 
rel, for instance, carry away nuts to its 
hole, or to hide them in the grass and 
leaves. He never varies his course from 
that of his first trip—and that course 
is not the eas’est one, but along the line 
that will give him the most coigns of 
vantage from which to keep a sharp 
lookout for his enemies. I have seen 
him go out of his way to go up and over 
an outbuilding 12 feet high and 8. wide, 
on every trip, and by the same short, 
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spasmodic sallies on each trip. Many 
birds sing their songs about six times a 
minute during the period of song, with 
the regularity of clockwork. And the 
song impulse runs down at the end of 
the breeding season like clockwork— 
tapers off to a half, to a third, to a note 
or two, and then stops. All the animals 
come nearer to automatons than a casual 
observation of them would lead one to 


believe. They are set going by their 
environment acting upon their organiza- 
tion, and are almost as much machines 
as are water wheels, tho not quite. They 
can and do vary their activities under 
stress of circumstances, which a ma- 
chine cannot. But the animal has no 
free ideas, and hence no power of inven- 
tion, as has man. 

West Park, N. Y. 


‘“A Hope, a Throb, a Memory”’ 


BY ANNIE L. CROWELL 


A Hope, a throb, a memory! 

I can but fancy that the wind-blown tree 
Is calling me 

To listen, listen, while it sings 

Of birth and life and death. 


The pale and feathery grasses at my feet 

Insistently repeat: 

“A hope, a throb, a memory!” 

The sloping hillside in the keen autumnal air, 

Still whispers: “I was fair 

When spring had touched me and her magic 
drew 

All my desires of beauty forth. 

The heat of summer in me beat; 

se ~ ee quickened me till tall and power- 
u 

My sturdy grasses billowed in the wind 

Like — grain; the pine was fragrant 
then, 

And yonder birch-tree gloried in the sun, 

Or drank with myriad leaves the welcome 
rain.” 


A hope, a throb, a memory! 
The singing pine still calls. I gladly turn 
To listen, listen, while it chants to me 
Of birth—the lusty man-child, with the cry 
That stirs to depths unguessed the parent 


heart. 

Before the hush of sleep enfolds him, he is 
crowned 

With all the dreams of destiny— 

A royal progress his shall be, 

Success shall wait for him, and fame 

Shall lay her shining laurels on his brow. 


—Of life—the effort—the resistless will 
That knows no obstacle—the vision clear 
That dares fulfil a dream— 

Achievement, with its majesty and grace— 

Control of nature’s force mysterious—and 
then 

Of death—the silence—and the bleak finality— 

The end of human action, speech and thought. 


How suddenly the tense is shifted now! 
He was—He did—He spoke—We knew him 
well— 
Remember! Aye, remember and recall! 
No longer here? Shall we no longer know 
The faith that kindled faith, the tenderness 
That touched our lives with eagerness to 
bless, 
The strength of purpose, righteous, undis- 
turbed 
By noisy clamor, superficial praise— 
The man himself? 
Remember! Aye, recall! 
A: hope, a throb, a memory, 
The great ones of the earth pass by. 


Yet evanescent and elusory 
As seems this trinity. 
Thru bud and bloom, and seed 
That falls to earth to rise again in bud, 
Runs life intangible. 
The springs return, 
The summers wax and wane, the autumns burn 
And from their crucible, 
When snatched again from out the drifted 
snows, 
Comes forth anew the shimmering gold of 
spring. 


“an shall live. Safe-hid within him 
ies 

The life that yet shall be. Perchance denied, 
Or beaten down, or stupefied, 

But always there—imperishable soul. 

A mystery we cannot solve as yet, life pulses 


on. 
Life—life—. And what have we to do with 
death? 

The silent waiting-moment ere we spring 
To life renewed. 

A hope? A throb? A memory? 
The brief allotted breath 
Of human life? Yea, verily! But we, 
Through hope and throb and memory, 
Shall reach our palingenesis and be aware 
Of immortality. 


AMHERST, Mass 
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HE total value of the fishery prod- 
T_T ucts of this country for 1908 was 
about $54,000,000. This gives the 
value of the catch by the 144,000 persons 
gainfully employed in this industry. It 
does not take into account the value of 
the trout, perch, pumpkin seeds and 
other fish caught in countless numbers by 
the amateur angler or the small boy wit 
hook, line and sinker. The value of the 
fishery products taken in 1908 and de- 
picted in the accompanying diagram is: 


0 Se ae oo 15.7 million dollars. 
Se eee eee ¥ " 
eee tar ay 2.9 <i 
RY fee eeaki ess weds 2.1 : " 
eer 1.9 a Hi 
Sea ee 1.9 - Ry 
ee TT ee 1.8 . “ 
oie oe gk aateare oe 1.6 ra ™ 
EE sae ru aah ede 1.3 " - 
MN Fic wiuhwasas fu < eae 1.1 * 4 
Crabs 0.9 


It must be disconcerting to the aristo- 
cratic lobster to find himself on a par 
with the lowly clam, and to the tooth- 
some crab to be obliged to sidestep along 
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in the rear of the procession. With the 
exception of the crab, none are included 
in this list unless the product exceeded 
a million dollars in 1908. It is, perhaps, 
surprising to find that the mackerel and 
bluefish did not obtain a place in this 
table, and that the whale should find 
himself crowded out by that undesirable 
immigrant, the German carp. To those 
of us who associate fishing simply with 
a hook and line it is something of a blow 
to learn that only seventeen per cent. of 
the total value of the fishery product of 
this country are captured in this sports- 
manlike manner. Four-fifths of the 
catch is made with dredges, nets, pots 
and traps. 

Out of a total value of fishery prod- 
ucts amounting to about $54,000,000, 
$35,000,000 came from the Atlantic 
coast division and only about $7,000,000 
from the Pacific coast division, while the 
Gulf. of Mexico, the Great Lakes, and 
the Mississippi River divisions followed 
in order. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Feminine Literature 


In picking out from our book shelf 
fourteen books written by women 
authors we expected to find some com- 
mon characteristic of femininity which 
would give unity to the collective review. 
But we must acknowledge that we are 
disappointed in this expectation. The 
alleged uniformity of the sex does not 
show itself, for these volumes are as 
diversified as if written by men, Even 
the admittedly non-existent feminine 
sense of humor is in several instances so 
closely counterfeited that only careful 
microscopic examination can distinguish 
it from The Real Thing (masculine 
gender). One feminine quality must be 
conceded in that the heroines are always 
deliciously and appropriately attired, for 
it is sadly true that in fiction the man- 
made gown is all too rarely the irre- 
proachable and _ soul-satisfying  tailor- 
made. But beyond their conspicuous 
superiority in costuming, had these same 
books appeared anonymously, there 
would seem little clue by which to deter- 
mine the sex of their authors. And the 
fair-minded critic might even go to the 
length of admitting that they afford no 
very sufficient ground for the prevalent 
notion that “the woman’s point of view” 
must invariably have a squint in it. 

The author of Talk of the Town' 
makes some very clever observations to 
this purport (they strongly tempt the 
reviewer to plagiarism) in one of her 
spicy essays. The “talk” covers a con- 
siderable range of subject and geog- 
raphy, and while the most of it has been 
said before, we may quote the words of 
an ancient critic that she has “spoken 
admirably,” since “by a clever combina- 
tion she has made old sayings new.” 
Another woman, whose book is also not 
a novel, has achieved a distinct novelty. 
The Autobiography of an_ Elderly 
Woman* appeals very strongly as the 
utterance of a time of life which has 
often been written about, but has not 

1TALK oF THE Town. By Mrs. John Lane. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.25. 


*AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELDERLY Woman. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


often spoken for itself. And if this 
woman is less optimistic and philosophic 
than a well-known masculine writer “On 
Old Age,” she strikes one as much less 
obviously trying to deceive herself by 
concealing the multa incommoda of the 
drama’s last act—of which the greatest 
is being “laid upon the shelf” by her 
children. With the books not distinctly 
novels may be grouped Son* and The 
Story of Quamin.* Son is the sort of 
work to which one instinctively applies 
the term “dainty.” It is a series of 
scenes from the life of a little boy— 
scenes often pathetic but never moistily 
melodramatic, and notable by failing to 
close with a funeral. The chronicler of 
Quamin has recognized the existence of 
promising material in the superstition 
and quaintness of the Jamaica negro, 
but somehow she has not given to her 
material the magic touch. 

It is greatly to be feared that the 
misogynist critic with a “feminization” 
theory to prove would find support for 
it in three books, to wit, Children of To- 
morrow,’ People of Popham*® and The 
Life Everlasting." He would cite them, 
one cannot doubt, as instances of the 
universal feminine tendency to prattle 
endlessly of extraneous matters. The 
author of People of Popham has an 
exceptionally clever style—for the first 
few pages. Long before the last one 
(which is particularly inane) that clever- 
ness has rambled on so many excursions 
remote from the plot that it becomes 
about as refreshing as a sixth plate of 
ice cream at one sitting. If Clara E. 
Laughlin had written three books—a 
nevel founded upon the complications 
resultant from the love of a State’s chief 
magistrate for another man’s wife, and 
two collections of sketches, on the “in- 
side” of modern’ magazine publication 
and Bohemian New York respectively— 

8Son, By Ethel Train. New York: Chas. Serib 
ner’s Sons. $1.20. 

‘Tue Story or Quamin. By May Harvey Drum 
mond. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

SCHILDREN OF Tomorrow. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 4 30. 

*PeorLe oF PopHAM. By Mary C. E. Wemyss. Bos- 
on: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20 


"THe Lire Evertastinc. By Marie Corelli. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 
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she might have made each attractive. 
Jumbled together, they become a weari- 
some mixture of rather crude social 
theories and “local color” recklessly 
splashed. Marie Corelli’s sin is rather 
of endless repetition than introduction 
of side issues. And after she has sung 
her song of The Life Everlasting in 
many different keys, it is still not very 
clear what she would have us do to attain 
it. And she cheapens much that is fine 
and uplifting by a tawdry display of the 
magic and mystical more suggestive of 
the dark ages than of “advanced 
thought.” 

Emerson’s Wife® and The Lotus Lan- 
tern® have the same handicap of dealing 
with regions whose very attractions have 
surfeited us with stories of them. The 
cow puncher and the ge‘sha girl have a 
perennial charm, and these two books 
are sufficiently entertaining presentations 
of these fascinating features of Orient 
and Occident, but they suffer from inev- 
itable comparison with “The Virginian” 
and “The Japanese Nightingale.” 

Of the five remaining books each is 
notable in its own way. The merit of 
When Woman Proposes” lies in its 
original plot. In a nameless country 
and dateless period a pretty young 
woman stops the wheels of commerce 
and revolutionizes the forms of govern- 
ment merely as incidental to her court- 
ship of the man whom, having once seen, 
she resolves to wed. That her methods 
are at once “purely feminine” and over- 
whelmingly successful ought to make 
the story very delightful reading for the 
“Antis.” 

Unlike this lady, the American hero- 
ine in Italy does not intend to love Her 
Roman Lover.** It must remain a mys- 
tery to the American reader why she 
finally does so—to madness. But if the 
portrayal of his fascination is uncon- 
vincing, the delineation of the funda- 
mental differences between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon is not, and the disaster of 
their union is made to seem inevitable. 
Winifred Boggs, in her Vagabond 


SEMERSON’S Wire anp OTHER WESTERN Srorzes. ‘By 
Florence Finch Kelly, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


$1.25. 
Tne Lorus Lantern. By Mary Imlay Taylor and 


Martin Sabine. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. $1 25. 
1°Wuen Woman Proposes. 

ton: Little, Brown & Co. 
“Her Roman Lover. 

ham, 


By Anne Warner. Bos- 
$1.25. 

By Eugenia Brooks Frothing- 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
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City, is more successful in making u> 
succumb to the charm of a hero as un- 
promising at first as the Roman. It is 
true, the brilliant, rather rough and not 
wholly moral man with die Wanderlust 
in his blood, when married to a fool, is 
likely to appeal peculiarly to the woman 
reader who thinks that she is not one, 
but other readers, too, must feel the 
power of the book’s ironic hymor and 
unexpectedly tragic ending. But the 
tragedy of Ethan Frome** is more pro- 
found, because it is tragedy denied the 
solace of death. In the words of Mrs. 
Ned Hale: “I don’t see’s there’s much 
difference between the Fromes up at the 
farm and the Fromes down in the grave- 
yard, ’cept that down there they’re all 
quiet, and the women have got to hold 
their tongues.” It is a story of forty- 
eight hours of intense and passionate 
life, with twenty-four years of hideous 
death in life, and Edith Wharton has 
told it with all the power of the artist 
that she is, making every homely detail 
of New England farm life as vital as 
she has ever made it in the apartments 
of fashionable New York. The last of 
these books is~also.thelast word of its 
author. The loves of two men and three 
women are delightfully told in it—de- 
lightfully, tho it leaves the best of the 
women unmated and saddened. It is 
difficult to resist the feeling that, while 
she wrote, their creator was trying to 
infuse into her own soul ‘some of the 
courage and patience of the man and the 
girl who found a way to bear life’s dis- 
appointment and weary waiting by be- 
coming each A Weaver of Dreams.* The 
many lovers of her books will read this 
one with a fresh regret that her endur- 
ance should have been less than that of 


the children of her pen. 


An American ‘History for the 


General Reader 
TF it be true that one of the -ttributes 
of genius is the ability to do better than 
it knows how to do, the new textbook on 
American history that lies before us* is 





2VAaGABOND City. By Winifred Boggs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

WETHAN FroMe. By Edith Wharton. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

4A Weaver oF Dreams. By Myrtle Reed. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

*An AmeErRIcAN History. By David Saville Muzzey, 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 


New York: 
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indeed the work of that rare quality. 
We have not often handled a textbook 
so attractive or so exasperating as this, 
nor do we often consider books of this 
variety worth a serious criticism. But 
here is a volume filled with inaccuracies, 
showing on nearly every page that its 
author is no expert in his subject, yet 
compelling us to admit that it comprises 
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our population and our industry to the 
Far West” was not checked by the “sin- 
ister shadow” of the slavery question 
(507); that Professor McMaster does 
not spell his name with a “Mac”; that 
the bill to admit North Dakota and 
South Dakota was not signed on No- 
vember 2, 1889 (549); that the McCor- 
mick reaper was not invented in 1834 











THE ROOSEVELT DAM—ARIZONA 


From Muzzey’s “American History” 


a real contribution to .the literature of. 
which it is a part. 

Dr. Muzzey is a young man of varied 
and substantial training, but his experi- 
ences seem not to have included system- 
atic research in American history. He 
is known as a promising scholar in the 


field of the later Middle Ages. Another 
and a more prominent scholar in the 
European field, Prof. James Harvay 
Robinson, rather humorously vouches 
for the “great skill” shown by the author 
in this particular work. But it is hard 
to imagine how any trained historian 
should undertake to write an American 
history without knowing that Mr. Ad- 
ams’s “this is war” note had no connec- 
tion with Lord Russell’s detention of the 
Laird ironclad rams (498); that Texas 
had not completed the act of secession 
in time to meet with the other cotton 
States at Montgomery, on February 4, 
1861 (414); that “the rapid extension of 


(Ginn) 


(289); that the British Parliament did 
not “usurp” colonial rights when it 
taxed the colonists (115); that the 
Conestoga wagon, drawn by only four 
horses, did not carry express at a gal- 
lop (185); that the imperial reforms of 
Andros were not a “tyranny” (50). 
Mistakes of a proofreader are easily for- 
given; accuracy is not to be expected of 
literary hacks who turn historians; but 
a trained scholar, in whatever field, 
ought to avoid mistakes like those of 
which the above are samples. The maps 
illustrating the text do not show tech- 
nical expertness, and the publisher has 
used too many fanciful pictures for our 
taste. 

But, given a blue pencil and editorial 
privilege, there is nothing that could not 
be corrected without changing the gen- 
eral character of the book. We should 
like to rewrite the chapters on the Mexi- 
can and Spanish wars. In the former, 
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we should disagree explicitly with Dr. 
Muzzey; our reading of Polk’s diary 
convinces us of that President’s delib- 
erate intention to despoil Mexico by 
hook or crook (347). In the latter we 
should not refer to the cruelty of Gen- 
eral Weyler without mentioning the in- 
surgents’ previous policy of devastation, 
and we should not state without qualifi- 
cation that the “Maine” was blown up 
by a Spanish mine (575, 576). These, 
however, are largely matters of judg- 
ment, and we would not be censorious 
regarding them. The general judgment 
of the author has been so admirable that 
we have only commendation for it. 


The book may not succeed as a text- 
book for immature students. Its under- 
lying philosophy is perhaps too serious 
for that. But it ought to have before it, 
after it has been edited by an American- 
ist, a great future as a small one-volume 
narrative, the little book for the average 
intelligent citizen that all the publishers 
are coveting. In its balance, its literary 
style, its neglect of the negligible, its 
construction, the book appears to us to 
strike a new level in American histories. 
The colonial beginnings are subordi- 
nated to their proper place, and the rad- 
ical change in national trend since the 
Civil War is analyzed with a large de- 
gree of success. The author does not 
hesitate to express personal opinions, 
which are generally sound. His state- 
ment of the difficulties attending the 
problem of reconstruction is particularly 
illuminating. With an intelligent con- 
sciousness of social and economic move- 
ments now under way, he describes mod- 
ern America as no other historian has 
done. Here his present interest in eco- 
nomics and sociology places him on 
solid ground. As his publisher an- 
nounces, he tries to give proper recogni- 
tion to the importance of the westward 
movement, and he succeeds as well as is 
to be expected from a New Englander 
living in New York. 

We are disposed to believe that this is 
capable of becoming the best one-volume 
history of the United States in print, but 
in its present edition we are loth to 
recommend it to any one lacking the 
ability to detect its errors for himself. 
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Serving the Republic. Memoirs of the 
Civil and Military Life of Nelson A. 
Miles, _Lieutenant-General, United 
States Army. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

General Miles has collected in an at- 
tractive volume the papers whose unim- 
portance was seen when they appeared in 
serial form. Several years ago he 
brought out a larger and similar volume 
of reminiscence for the popular trade. 
Altho his life has been active and useful, 
he has been singularly unable to add ma- 
terial facts to our knowledge of the 
events in which he participated. He 
seems never to have been really in the 
inner confidence of the authorities at 
Washington, and when his one great 
chance came—the Spanish War—he was 
cheated of his opportunity. He adds an- 
other to the already portentous list of of- 
ficial assertions that the war was unnec- 
essary, and reports having heard “a con- 
versation between one member of the 
Cabinet and an assistant secretary, which 
was as follows: The assistant secretary 
said to the member of the Cabinet, 
‘What are you doing toward getting up 
a war with Spain?’ The member of the 
Cabinet replied, ‘I am practically alone in 
the administration, but I am doing all I 
can to bring it about.’ The assistant sec- 
retary, with great gusto, replied, “Thank 
God! Thank God!” 


- & 


The Changing Chinese. The conflict of ori- 
ental and western cultures in China. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.40. 


This book is not to be confounded 
with the ordinary globetrotter’s volume. 
It is both of timely interest and of per- 
manent value; a real contribution to the 
voluminous literature of the subject. 
Men like Williams and Smith, who have 
lived long among the Chinese, have giv- 
en us in standard works the results of 
their experience, but here is something 
quite different, tho equally useful—the 
personal observations of a skilled sociol- 
ogist, who knows how to classify and in- 
terpret what he sees. That Professor 
Ross has a vivid and picturesque style 
of stating his facts our readers need no 
assurance. A sample is better than any 
review, so we may refer to “The Race 
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ANTI-OPIUM SOCIETY 


From E. A. Ross’s 


Mind of the Chinese,” 
INDEPENDENT, 


published in THE 
September 7, 1911, and 


forming one of the chapters of this vol- ° 


ume. The illustrations are mostly from 
fresh photographs, but often printed 
carelessly, even crookedly, surprising in 
a Century publication. The author 
argues strongly for exclusion of Chinese 
labor and he fears their industrial com- 
petition, if not now, in the next genera- 
tion, giving some startling figures of the 
cheapness of manufacture. In the Han- 
yang Iron and Steel Works common 
labor gets $3 a month, just a tenth of 
what raw Slavs command in South Chi- 
cago. This plant, which now employs 
5,000 men, is doubling its capacity, hav- 
ing last year contracted with an Amer- 
ican syndicate to furnish annually for 
fifteen years from 36,000 to 72,000 tons 
of pig iron to a steel plant at Irondale, 
on Puget Sound. Now that the rebels 
have captured the steel works, the con- 
tract may be difficult to fulfil. We are 
glad to see that Professor Ross does not 
fall into the common custom of sneering 


“The Changing Chinese”’ 


(Century) 


at the missionaries. On the contrary, he 
gives them full credit as the chief factor 
in the regeneration of China now taking 
place before our eyes. 


& 

The Believing Years. By Edmund L. Pear- 
son: New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

That is a magical country where Mr. 
Pearson’s book, The Believing Years, 
takes us. The small boy under the thral- 
dom of Mr. Colburn, who wrote an 
arithmetic before any of us were born, 
is so genuinely a boy, his native town is 
so real a place, that we are quite sure we 
know them both, and that we loved them 
well in our own believing years. How 
can Mr. Pearson remember it all? And 

put into the simplest, sweetest prose im- 

aginable the story of his childhood? 

The unaccountable behavior of certain 

“grave, elderly men nearly twenty-one 

years old,” the unauspicious effort to 

entertain a strange little girl, by showing 
her treasures of tadpoles and green 
snakes and white mice; the joy of vaca- 
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lion; the lagging return to school; the 

mystery of the world in which large 
boys of nine or ten move and have their 
splendid being, before the adoring eyes 
of lesser men—it is all in the book; the 
charm, the freshness, the pathos and 
beauty of the believing years. 

& 

Moses Coit Tyler, 1835-1900. Selections 
from his letters and diaries. Made and 
edited by Jessica Tyler Austen.  ILllus- 
trated. i2mo. Pp. vii, 325. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

ihe present writer first saw Moses 
Coit Tyler when he was a senior at Yale 
and delivered an oration perhaps for one 
of the literary societies. He was rather 
short than tall, had a fine figure, a very 
handsome face and light hair. His voice 
was mellow, his utterance persuasive and 
his oration very attractive and ended 
with an effective quotation from Long- 
fellow: “Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of 
State.” After graduation he studied 


theology, and was pastor for a year or 
two, lived three years in England, and 
after that was for most of his life a pro- 
fessor of English literature in Michigan 


University and of history at Cornell, in- 
terrupted by three years of journalism. 
During nearly all this time he was a fre- 
quent and most valued writer for THE 
INDEPENDENT. Indeed when Henry C. 
Bowen, proprietor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
bought the Broaklyn Union Professor 
Tyler was urgently asked to become one 
of its editors, but he then declined, altho 
later he was for three years on the staff 
of The Christian Union, but ne did not 
like the work and was glad to be called 
back to the chair at Ithaca. That 
work he loved and he was a prolific au- 
thor in both literary and public matters. 
The present volume is not really a biog- 
raphy, but is mostly a collection of his 
letters, with excerpts from his diary, and 
no great reticence has been observed, 
particularly as to his free expression of 
his opinions of men and things during 
the excitement of which Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, was the center in the 
early seventies. Part of this might well 
have been omitted. A man does not ex- 
pect what he puts in his private diary to 
be given to the public. But one will find 
in this volume a wonderfully interesting 
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and intimate account of experiences with 
a multitude of distinguished men in this 
country and in England. He died in 
1900, and the last quoted lines of his 
were written to his sister: 

“Many of the things | have toiled for in life 

now appear to me, as | approach the period 
of old age, to be mere froth and scum; and 
| am satisfied that to give one’s life utterly 
to the good of others, in the ways pointed out 
by the Christian Church, is touching the real- 
ity of blessedness in living.” 
Perhaps the book is all the better for 
lacking so much of biography and giv- 
ing us the inner thought and opinions of 
a noble and gifted man. 


& 


Great Religious Teachers of the East. By 
Alfred W. Martin, Associate Leader of 
the Society for Ethical Culture of New 
York. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

The lectures in this volume were de- 
livered extemporaneously in the early 
part of this year before the Society for 
Ethical Culture, and have been written 
out and published in response to many 
requests. This process has left its stamp 
on the style, but not to the detriment of 
the book. Five great religious teachers 
besides the prophets of Israel are dis- 
cussed with clarity and sympathetic in- 
sight, mainly from the standpoint of 
their ethical import for the world. In 
some places, as in the case of Buddha, 
the author seems to have been carried 
too far by his generous spirit of appre- 
ciation, and has magnified the good to 
the neglect of the evil effects of the 
teaching of these masters. Mr. Martin 
gives a noble delineation of Jesus's 
greatness as seen in “his unswerving 
loyalty to his convictions, his unsur- 
passed sympathy for men, his unalloyed 
consecration to a great life-purpose, his 
undying trust in a power higher than 
man.” He is not warranted, however, in 
denying to Jesus any interest in political, 
social and industrial problems. The 
statement that “the concern of Jesus is 
exclusively with individual men and 
women and their reproduction of the 
divine love” could hardly be sustained 
on any interpretation of the Gospel 
story, even the most ultra eschatological. 
The book as a whole is to be commended 
as very pleasant and profitable reading. 
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Recollections of a Parisian (Docteur Pou- 
mies de la Siboutie), Edited by his 
Daughters, A. Branche and L. Dagoury. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Theodora Davidson. Pp. 407. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

These recollections range from 1789 
to 1863: good Dr. Poumies lived thru 
two revolutions and under six sove- 
reigns, to say nothing of the republic. 

When he went up to Paris from Péri- 

gord—as student—he found ruin and 

desolation everywhere. On the walls of 
many buildings he read the baleful in- 
scription: “National Property. For 

Sale.” Such a legend might be seen on 

the southern tower of Notre Dame ‘as 

late as 1833; the cathedral passed for a 

few days into the ownership of a dealer 

in scrap iron. The reader of Balzac will 
find here an unvarnished account of Bal- 
zac’s Paris—and more. There is a sur- 
prising liberality of spirit in the treat- 
ment of men and of régimes: the son of 

a moderate republican, this long-lived 

doctor is distinguished by a rare reason- 

ableness, far above what one expects of 

a Frenchman modestly offering his con- 

tribution to social history. The book is 

full of anecdotes without giving too 
scrappy an effect. It is, also, uncom- 
monly well translated. Recollections of 

a Parisian are worth owning—even 

worth reading. 

& 

A Dictionary of Christian Biography and 
Literature, to the end of the sixth cen- 
tury A. D., with an account of the prin- 
cipal sects and heresies. Edited by 
Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury, and William C. Piercy, A.M. In 


one volume. S8vo, pp. xi, 1028. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $8. 


Here in one thick and closely printed 
volume we have, in revised form, the 
entire substance of Smith’s Dictionary, 


with the same title. It is a standard 
work of prime value, and much more 
convenient than the bulky edition which 
it replaces. In this form it will be a 
treasure in any religious library and wil! 
not take up too much room. 


& 


New Jersey as a Royal Province, 1738 to 
1776. By Edgar Jacob Fisher. New 
York: Columbia University. $3. 

The influence of New Jersey during 
the colonial period was extremely unim- 
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portant. ‘The situation of the Province, 
between New York and Philadelphia, 
gave to its affairs a suburban character 
that has never leff them, while the pe- 
culiar nature of its establishment filled 
these affairs with intricacy. Dr. Fisher 
takes up his story after some of the 
worst of the proprietary tangles had 
been smoothed out, and the Crown had 
created an independent provincial gov- 
ernment for the colony. His narrative 
is detailed and accurate, and not too 
vivid. His book is a worthy member of 
the series of colonial dissertations for 
which Professor Osgood’s seminary has 
become famous, but from its local inter- 
est and technical character it can neither 
expect nor receive a wide reading. 
* 

The Humbler Poets. By Wallace and 

Frances Rice. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 

& Co. $1.50. 

The desire to rescue from oblivion the 
men of one song is akin to that generous 
mood that looks after the under dog. In 
The Humbler Poets the authors have not 
adhered very closely to any clear defini- 
tion of the word “humbler,” since they 
include Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional.” Indeed 
they give themselves a much wider choice 
of verses than their title implies, defend- 
ing themselves by saying that singular 
injustice would have been done our own 
age if contemporary odes and _ lyrics 
which are by true poets had not been 
incorporated here, tho the intention has 
been to include the work of men and 
women less well known, even to instances 
of poems produced by school children, by 
clergymen, lawyers and physicians in ac- 
tive practice of their professions, and by 
men in commercial business. The editors 
have shown taste and judgment in their 
chase thru the columns of newspapers 
and magazines for worthy specimens, 
rarely inserting a verse that has not some 
of the charm and dignity of good poetry. 
Many a minor poem would shame the 
bulk of the work of the major poets. 
The book is to be heartily commended 
for what it claims to be, and for much 
more; for it taps the sources of music in 
the great body of the English-speaking 
peoples and the spigots run quite as sweet 
and delicious juice as ever trickled out 
of the centuries of past history. 
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Literary Notes 


....A letter from the novelist, and another 
letter from William Dean Howells, preface 
the Henry James Year Book, reverently se- 
lected and arranged by Evelyn Garnaut Smal- 
ley (Boston: Badger; $1.50). The editor falls 
into true Jacobean in writing that her task 
“has been not so much what to select, as what 
to regretfully omit.” One or two quotations 
are provided for each day in the year 1912. 


....1f Henry Williams’ handbook, The 
United States Navy (Holt; $1.50), had been 
published before the recent naval demonstra- 
tion on the Hudson River, we should have 
“got more out of it.” Beginning with the 
chapter on Naval History, the writer, who is 
a United States naval instructor, treats of the 
navy’s organization and personnel, of classes 
of ships in the navy, high explosives, aero- 
planes, designing and building, dry docks, and 
the national defense. 


....In Tue INDEPENDENT of October 21, 
1909, Mr. B. B. Charles gave an account of 
“A Search for the Hittites,” made by an ex- 
pedition from Cornell University in Asia 
Minor. The official report is issued from 
Ithaca, N. Y., as Part 2 of Vol. I of Travels 
and Studies in the Nearer East, which is is- 
sued under the direction of Prof. J. R. S. 
Sterrett. It is a large quarto of 49 pages, 
with 27 plates and 45 photographic reproduc- 
tions, and it gives copies of Hittite remains 
found by Mr. Charles and his two associates, 
A. T. Olmstead and J. E. Wrench. They vis- 
ited every monument with Hittite inscriptions 
which they could learn of, and found others. 
It is a volume of first-hand material and sup- 
plements Messerschmits’s “Corpus.” No at- 
tempt is made at translation. We observe 
that Plate XXVII gives a newcopy of a slab 
in the Metropolitan Museum, but tne author 
does not seen to know that two others were 
added at the same time. 


....George Harvey is known as a trenchant 
editorial writer; in The Power of Tolerance 
(Harper's; $1.50) he has brought together 
essays and addresses on The Soldiers of Two 
Republics, Common Sense, Journalism and 
the University, The Country Press, The Mag- 
azines, Athletics, and the question, Have Wo- 
men Souls? There is one chapter on Wood- 
row Wilson: Colonel Harvey has been a Wil- 
son-for-President hoomer for at least five 
years, and hasn't run out of “copy,” either. 


....A play in blank verse by Israel Zangwill 
entitled “The War God,” produced by Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, has been dismissed by the London 
critics as pretentious clap-trap. The war god 
is Count Torgrim, Chancellor of the Kingdom 
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of Gothia, which stands for Germany; whiie 
England is called in the play Alba. One of 
the characters is said to represent Tolstoy. 
The play is a sermon in the cause of interna- 
tional peace. 


....M. Pierre de Nolhac has, in his account 
of .Madame Vigée-LeBrun, peintre de la 
Reine Marie-Antoinette, 1755-1842 (New 
York: Goupil & Cie., $5), told the story of 
one who painted in a salon, recorded artistic- 
ally a society that was passing away, and 
proved herself the ideal portrait-painter of 
the European aristocracy. Her life of min- 
gled good and evil fortunes is interesting 
enough to hold the attention even of the 
avowed philistine. This study makes a volume 
of about 300 pages, illustrated with. four color 
plates and twenty-four photogravures. 


....A French scholar, M. Fauchier-Mag- 
nan, has just published thru Perrin et Cie. 
an account of Lady Hamilton, 1763-1815. 
Mme. Vigée-LeBrun wrote of this distinguished 
beauty, “Nothing is more curious than the fac- 
ulty Lady Hamilton acquired of suddenly giv- 
ing to all her features the expression of grief 
or of joy, or of marvelously posing to repre- 
sent different personages. . .. One could have 
copied from her enough different expressions 
to fill a whole picture gallery.” For historians 
as well as for painters this “divine lady” (to 
use Romney’s doubtful phrase) has worn very 
different expressions. But M. Fauchier-Mag- 
nan is very gentle to his “English Manon”— 
as it is nowadays the fashion for writers of 
every land to be, and: with all sorts of 
Manons. 


....Ordinarily it is American magazines 
rather than English publications that are pub- 
lished weeks or even months in advance of 
their dates, but the Christmas-tide is an ex- 
ception and copies of the illustrated weeklies 
for Christmas have already reached this 
country. The London Graphic (50 cents), 
Pear’s Annual (35 cents) and the //lustrated 
London News (50 cents) are as brave as ever 
in their colored pictures, verse, music, Christ- 
mas stories, and picture-supplements—and the 
best of them, this time, is the ///ustrated Lon- 
don News. 


....Next month there will be issued the Me- 
moirs of the Life and Works of Jean Antoime 
Houdon, who is described by the authors, 
Charles Henry Hart and Eaward Biddle, as 
the greatest of French sculptors. The book 
is being printed at the DeVinne Press on 
hand-made paper and the subscription price is 
$15. The American reader will be especially 
interested in chapters five ana ten, with their 
accounts of the Franklin bust and Caffieri’s 
jealousy, and of Houdon’s visit to America. 











LITERATURE 


..The latest addition to Macmillan’s use- 
ful Home Life Series is Mr. H. K. Daniel’s 
illustrated Home Life in Norway ($1.75). 


..The ten volumes of Mr. Ambrose 
Bierce’s Collected Works are now published 
in their entire sequence, and in three styles of 
binding (Neale Publishing Co.) 


..It is only when we test it by use that 
we know the value of a traveler's language 
handbook, but E. E. Patton’s An American 
in Germany (Boston: Heath; 75 cents) bears 
the earmarks of usefulness. It is intended to 
supply the vocabulary and constructions of 
everyday life, and should prove useful both in 
the classroom and, to the intending visitor 
to the German empire, on the ocean crossing. 


..Mr. Kennerley deserves public thanks for 
undertaking the publication of Leonard Mer- 
rick’s novels and short stories. The Man 
Who Understood Women is a short story, and 
gives its volume to a volume of tales just off 
the press, and very well printed ($1.20). A 
good many of these stories have a Parisian 
scene, and we find Mr. Merrick at his best in 
them. For Mr. Merrick is at his best when 
he adds a dash of pathos to a shake of cyn- 
icism, to garnish his dainty fantasies. “A new 
novel by Leonard Merrick is to me one of the 
events of the year,” Mr. Barrie has said; and 
Mr. Merrick’s short stories are better than his 
novels. 


..Paul Elder & Co., publishers of San 
Francisco, issue a so-called Impressions Cal- 
endar that is striking both in decorations and 
text. The calendar is of as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat, but is in good taste, all the 
same; which is more than we are sure of in 
the coat of Joseph. John Muir, Henry Van 
Dyke, George W. Cable, Robert Herrick, and 
(!) Ella Wheeler Wilcox (!) are among the 
Americans who, besides Victorian English- 
men and R. L. S. furnish quotations. -From 
the same publishers we receive an Impressions 
Annual that is, perhaps, only a_ sublimated 
book-catalog, but so interestingly and attract- 
ively got up as to seem a very book itself. 


..A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
studies the authors of six great autobiogra- 


phies: Cellini, Rousseau, Gibbon, Goethe, 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. None of these, 
he says, “stood in absolutely normal relations 


with women.” 


“Spencer never married, and never fell in love. 
Cellini, Rousseau and Goethe all married women from 
the lower classes, by whom they had a’ready had 
children. Mill’s premarital relations .with his wife 
were such as to cause much scandal. In all these 


cases. . . the marriage was looked upon as a 
disaster Here surely is material for the 
phisosopher of biograp thy to work upon.” 


..We do not know whether M. Le Gal- 
lienne is to be denominated a “philosopher 
of biography,” but he offers his own contri- 
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bution to the subject. For while the publish- 
ers may or may not hold that their public has 
lost its taste for verse, they are persuaded 
that poets’ love affairs tickle the palates of 
book buyers. Mr. Le Gallienne, a poet him- 
self, has written a whole bookful of romances 
in which the Brownings, Chopin and Sand, | 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, Ros- 
setti and Elizabeth Siddall, Mary Stuart and 
Pierre Chastelard are the principal figures 
(The Loves of the Poets. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. Baker & Taylor Co.; $1.50.) 
Frankly we find the bill of fare somewhat 
cloying, but it is undeniable that Mr. Le 
Gallienne writes better prose than most of 
those who manufacture this kind of litera- 
ture. 


..Another example in the same genre is 
Goethe and His Women Friends, by Mary 
Caroline Crawford (Little, Brown & Co., $3). 
There is, however, more excuse for studying 
one man and his amours than can easily be 
suggested for the other type of volume. In 
the present case Miss Crawford argues that 
the “platonic” element entered more largely 
into Goethe’s “friendships” than most English 
biographers have represented. 


“Oh, Plato! Plato! You have paved the way, 
With your confounded fantasies, to more 
Immoral conduct by the fancied sway 
Your system feigns o’er the controlless core 
Of human hearts, than all the wae array 
Of poets and romancers. 


..A third book concerned with poets’ love 
affairs is Mr. Francis Gribble’s Romantic Life 
of Shelley (Furnam; $3.75). This writer is 
an expert in this kind of literature; George 
Sand, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and other 
“romantics” have supplied him with the mat- 
ter of vastly diverting volumes, written in a 
manner more sprightly by far than is used in 
the books of M. Séché and other Frenchmen 
upon whom he draws liberally—and generally 
without acknowledgment. Mr. Gribble is here 
on the defensive against carping critics; 1n his 
preface he explains that he does not indulge 
n “chatter about Harriet” out of wantonness, 
but to enable men to “see Shelley plain.” 

“Nor does the repetition of such chatter imply the 

least disparagement of Shelley as a man or a poet. 
The idea that an interest in Shelley’s relations with 
Harriet (and with Mary, and Emily, and the two 
Janes) is incompatible with an enthusiastic apprecia 
tion of the ‘Prometheus,’ the ‘Cenci,’ and.the ‘Epi- 
psychidion,’ is the fixed notion of a few pompous peo- 
ple; but it should be shaken out of them.” 
To make it altogether clear that such “pom- 
pous people” are mistaken, to enable his read- 
ers to “see Shelley plain,” Mr. Gribbie con- 
cludes his work with twenty-three pages de- 
voted to “The Sequel”’—being a chapter on 
Mary Shelley’s Suitors: Trelawny, and the 
Americans Washington Irving and John How- 
ard Payne (“Home, Sweet Home’). 
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....Football for the Spectator by Walter 
Camp (Richard C. Badger, Boston, 75 cents) 
gives in compact form the necessary informa- 
tion for a spectator intelligently to enjoy the 
modern game. Whatever Walter Camp, the 
famous Yale football strategist, has to write 
on football is good, and this small book is no 
exception. 


....Any business man will enjoy the few 
minutes that it takes to read The Ginger Cure 
by William G. Rose (Duffield; 50 cents). It 
tells of the startling changes brought about 
in a conservative business house by a hustling 
advertising man. In addition to the amusing 
side there is food for thought in the suggested 
innovations. 


....From G. P. Putnam’s Sons we receive 
five volumes in their series “Tous les Chefs- 
d’ceuvre de la littérature Francaise,” as fol- 
lows: A new French translation of the 
Chanson de Roland; Amyot’s Deux Vies pa- 
ralléles; the first volume of Rabelais’s works; 
a volume of extracts from Voltaire, entitled 
Philosophie, and Balzac’s Pére Goriot. Each 
volume is preceded by a short introduction. 
The price of each volume is forty cents. 


....The ninth annual issue of The Christian 
Movement in Japan (Tokyo) is full of infor- 
mation in regard to the foreign and domestic 
affairs of the Japanese people. Commercial, 
educational and charitable movements are re- 
viewed and special attention is of course given 
to the religious and missionary .work and 
workers of the empire. The veteran mission- 
ary and editor, Daniel C. Greene, announces 
that this issue is the last to be made under 
his supervision. 

.... The title of a book that is republished 
with garish decorations in what is called the 
“Author’s Edition” 1s For Lovers and Others. 
The volume is delicately designated by the 
publishers as “a delightful book of exquisite 
verse, commemorating the Affection Days of 
Life, and portraying the Awakening, Develop- 
ment, and Perfection of Love, with intimations 
of the Divine quality of Love.” The author 
is James Terry White. The sub-title is “A 
Book of Roses.” Enough said. (Stokes; $1.) 


....Sunday Evenings in the College Chapel 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.25) is the fourth and 
concluding volume of Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body’s collection of stimulating addresses and 
sermons delivered in Harvard College Chapel 
during the period of his administration there 
High thought and ideals presented in clear, 
vigorous style give the book a quality that 
will appeal especially to voune men. All the 
themes except the last are drawn from the 
New Testament, and most of them from the 
Gospels. 
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Pebbles 


On the news that J. P. Morgan had tripped 
in passing the contribution box, steel com- 
mon declined a pcint. 


Sarah Weinstein, 7A10: “The New England 
States are England, Ireland, Wales, Germany, 
Italy and France.”—School Sixty-two. 


“JouNn, whose hair is this on your coat?” 

“Blamed if I know! Whose eye is this on 
the end of your hatpin?”—Kansas City Jour- 
nal. 


“Mapam,” remarked the weary wayfarer 
with the bandaged eye, “I was not always as 
you see me now.” 

“T know it,” replied the stern-visaged wo- 
man at the back door. “The last time you 
were here you had on a deaf-and-dumb sign.” 

Puck. 


“T woutp like to get off today, sir,” said 
the office-boy. 

“What for?” asked the boss. 

“My grandmother died last night, sir.” 

“But you told me that story before.” 

“Yes sir; she dies every night, sir. She is 
playing Little Eva in an ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
show, sir.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


First FresHMAN.—What’s that Jap in our 
class studying for? 

Second Freshman.—Journalism. 
ing into newspaper work. 


He’s go- 


First Freshman.—I don’t believe he will 
make a success of it. 
Second Freshman.—Oh, yes, he will! He’s 


going to be a vellow journalist.—Judge. 


On one occasion Governor “Dick” Oglesby 
went down to Joliet to inspect the State pris- 
on, and in one of the cells he found a very 
ugly man. 

“How did you get in here?” asked Oglesby. 

“Abduction,” was the reply. “I tried to 
run off with a girl, and they caught me.” 

“T’ll pardon you as soon as I go back to 
Springfield,” said the governor. “I don’t see 
how you could expect to get a wife in any 
other way.”—Argonaut. 


A LAby who owned a tortoise-shell cat 
called up her grocer one morning and gave 
her usual economical order—an order for 
dried beans, hominy, yesterday’s bread, and 
so forth—and she concluded with a request 
for one cent’s worth of cat’s meat. 

The grocer sighed, for this order would 
have to be delivered three miles away, but, as 
he was entering the items in his order-book, 
the lady called him up again. 

“Mr. Sands,” she said, “O, Mr. Sands!” 

“Yes, madam ?” 

“Mr. Sands. I want to cancel that order for 
cat’s meat. The cat's just caught a bird.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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The Citizen’s Thanksgiving 


Tue farmer, the artisan, the merchant, 
the professional man have each their 
special reason for thanksgiving peculiar 
to their class; but all of them, citizens 
all, have their general blessings which 
call for gratitude to God. For we are 
not so much divided into classes and 
castes as we were, altho the trail of the 
serpent is yet over us; but we are all 
one humanity, each responsible for each, 
and all sharing the vast benefits which 
this age brings to us. There are old 
men living in every community who 
have seen the world revolutionized in 
their day, a_ better civilization, an ad- 
vancing kingdom of God come to them; 
the whole world brought closer to them 
by railways, steamships, the telegraph, 
and, later, the telephone, the automobile, 
and, latest of all, so that our boys are 
making them as new toys, the aeroplane 
and the wireless telegraph. The morn- 
ing penny paper brings to the poorest 
the news of the whole world. The 
products of the world are all dropt at 
our door, and the very slums and ghettos 
have privileges and dainties their ‘grand- 
fathers never imagined. 

All this means the kingdom of God 
come down, or coming down, to men. 








For the kingdom of God is not all re- 
ligion; it is in part comfort and happi- 
ness. Jesus talked the kingdom of God, 
and he taught us that it is not a circle 
with a single center, but an ellipse with 
two foci, one the love of God with al! 
the heart, which is religion, and the 
other, love of our fellow men as our- 
selves, which is social service. What- 
ever helps social betterment advances 
the kingdom of God. Every factory 
which cheapens the cost of cloth; every 
vessel that brings us oranges and ba- 
nanas for the street peddler to sell; every 
electric light that protects our streets; 
every improved roadway over which we 
can ride or walk; every law that sends 
the child to school and takes him frorn 
the factory, these and a thousand other 


things which ameliorate the condition 
of society, and all meant, in part, to 
benefit everybody, all these physical 


blessings are a part of the advancement 
of the kingdom of God on earth, and so 
an occasion for thanksgiving to God on 
this Thanksgiving Day. 

For the world believes in God, be- 
lieves more in one God than it ever did 
before. Even the biologists who thirty 
years ago were so clear that the laws of 
nature and life give no room nor occa- 
sion for God, are not so dead-sure as 
they were. They do not understand 
what life is quite so well as they thought 
they did. The workings of life and the 
activities of will and mind do not seem 
so dependent on efficient compulsive 
causes as before. The materialist phil- 
osophy, all so mechanistic and hollow 
and hopeless, is passing by, and a 
healthier and more spiritual one is tak- 
ing its place, which does not of evil pur- 
pose exclude God. 

The citizen of our country, and the 
citizen of the world, has much to rejoice 
in, not only when he considers the swift 
process of civilization about him, but 
when he looks beyond and glimpses the 


overturnings among the nations. What 
he sees must amaze him. Even among 
the decadent or decayed nations new 


sproutage springs from old roots, and 
ever and everywhere it is sap of liberty 
that inspires the new life. The love of 
all men is giving to all the claim of 
equal rights; and equal opportunity, 
sought and secured for all, ‘s the very 
substance of the kingdom of God. The 
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dull cycle of Cathay has closed, for the 
white man has called the yellow man to 
move forward and up, and join in the 
fellowship of the kingdom which allows 
no king but God, under whom all men of 
all hues are brothers. We rejoice to see 
India asking more and able to receive 
more self-government, and a new breath 
of impulse blowing inward from the coast 
of Africa, before which the lion flees 
away, and the march of civilization cov- 
ers his tracks. 

The new spirit is abroad everywhere 
in this greatest year of grace. In Rus- 
sia, in Germany, in Spain, in Portugal, in 
Great Britain, in our own land men are 
wisely and blunderingly demanding their 
rights, rights perhaps never thought of 
before, differing, disputing, fighting with 
tongue and ballot, but all seeking the 
kingdom of God in their right or wrong 
way, but sure in the end to find the right 
way; split in parties, but one in purpose, 
the high purpose to make men better and 
happier. There is no occasion to doubt 
or despair; it is a season to exult with a 
lofty gratitude, a holy joy, that we see 
this year the dead calm broken, the west 
wind blowing, conservatism and insur- 
gency, the old social order and the new 
socialism, their banners waving in blood- 
less combats of peace; for we know that 
in the end truth will prevail, and the 
sharper the fight the speedier the victory. 
It has been’a marvelous year, one in 
which we may be proud to have lived, 
praying to live thru a greater year to 
come. Let every citizen reach his thanks- 
giving far past his own loved family cir- 


cle, and thank God that he sees the whole 


world travailing in glorious pain, waiting 
for the revelation of that justice and 
truth which shall bring the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. 


re) 
The Farmer’s Thanksgiving 


Tue old Thanksgiving was a farm 
affair. It was originated where the wild 
turkeys gobbled and the wild ducks 
quacked. It was intended as a summary 
of all the good things that the year had 
brought forth from the earth, and on the 
earth, and with this review of the months 
the heart naturally exprest itself in giv- 
ing thanks. There was a delicious quaint- 
ness about the blessing that went with 
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food at the table; that might well be re- 
vived ; but this glorious thought of thank- _ 
ing God for all the good things that had 
caused sweat of the brow and chapping 
of the hands should never be left out. 

Let us see how the matter stands to- 
day. It is true that the farmer could not 
command steam power, but for fifty 
years he was master of the inventive 
genius of the Yankee brain. From 1855 
to 1895 the “Year Book of Agriculture” 
points out that human labor gained in its 
power to produce a bushel of corn over 
three hours; that is, it went down from 
four hours and thirty-four minutes to 
forty-one minutes. The cost of pro- 
ducing this bushel declined from 35 cents 
to 10 cents. Between 1860 and 1890 the 
time required for the production of a ton 
of hay went down from thirty-five and a 
half hours to eleven hours; and the cost 
of producing that ton was reduced from 
about $3 to $1.25. The old-fashioned 
sithe had gone out of sight and the 
broad-sweep mowers were carrying the 
farmers while they directed the work. 

Power is the farmer’s at last; not only 
machinery, but the power that drives it. 
Electricity makes every brook in the land 
of value, and these gurgling streams, that 
formerly only ran the boys’ waterwheels. 
are now doing the milking at the barn, 
the churning in the milk house, and a 
large share of the Bridget work in the 
kitchen ; that is, the brooks are doing this 
work where there is up-to-date farming. 
Referring to the same “Year Book” we 
find that seven crops have gained in the 
cost of labor since the middle of the last 
century nearly seven hundred of millions 
of dollars annually. We can hardly 
look for any very revolutionary gain in 
machinery hereafter, but the gasoline en- 
gine or the electric engine set down at 
our door, to pump our water and drive it 
thru the house, to saw our wood, to irri- 
gate our gardens, to cut our silage, and 
vastly more, that is what we may look 
for at every modest farmhouse. 

Education is also getting to be the 
farmer’s, and for this he will learn to 
give thanks more liberally by and by. 
The farm boy and the farm girl are not 
getting somebody else’s education today. 
but the legitmate educ tion that belongs 
to a farmer. THE INDEPENDENT said 
thirty years ago that we were educating 
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our boys away from the farms, not to 
them. The schools sent our lads home 
with a bit of knowledge about everything 
under the sun, except a knowledge of 
animal and vegetable life. This is no 
longer true. The graduate of an agri- 
cultural college understands how to lay 
out his land to the best advantage; how 
to conserve the soil and the water; bet- 
ter yet how to make soil out of the air 
and bring up plant food from “the farm 
under his farm.” Beside this, agricul- 
ture is being readjusted so as to lay its 
basis on every familiar science. It is a 
way-back farm that has no shop or lab- 
oratory, where the young folk cannot 
study botany and entomology at home. 

A vast system of university extension 
is growing up, and by means of bulletins 
and corn trains and other appliances edu- 
cation is going about the country seeking 
willing ears and open hearts. A school 
in an orchard is no longer a novelty. 
Why should it be? There is no educator, 
said Asa Gray, to compare with those old 
trees that filled the Oriskany Valley. It 
will soon be the rule that our boys and 
girls will do most of their studying out 
of doors. 

The privileges of farm life have multi- 
plied immensely. Free mail delivery nat- 
urally belonged to all the country, but we 
did not think of it in that light. Country 
telephones were denied us until within 
about twenty years; now it is a poor 
man indeed who cannot be linked on with 
all the rest of the people, for business 
purposes as well as social. The teamster 
takes his order by telephone. Postal sav- 
ings banks had a hard time of it with the 
legislators, but they are now accepting 
the small savings of farm boys and farm 
laborers. Very soon we shall have par- 
cels post service, and this will nearly 
equalize chances of the city dweller and 
the most isolated farm house. 

Beyond all the rest the farmer must 
be thankful for good roads. It was noth- 
ing less than providential that the auto- 
mobile brought about a new day for the 
farmer’s team and wagon. The automo- 
bile was provoking in its lawlessness, but 
it is settling down now to be the best 
means of haulage for any one who wishes 
to reach the market. It is going to revo- 
lutionize the whole business of trucking 
and fruit growing. It will carry five 
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times the load at three times to five times 
the speed of the old market wagon. 
Meanwhile it has introduced a new era 
of road making that is a saving of two- 
thirds in all haulage. Piety may antici- 
pate golden streets hereafter; it can ask 
for nothing better just now than concrete 
Telford. 

Are we so overwhelmed with material 
progress that we must forget God? He 
is a blind man who cannot see bene- 
volens in the history and the happenings 
of our common life. Life is robbed of 
half its charm where one has not learned 
to be grateful. The delight of returning 
love for love is a single paragraph in the 
story of duty. Here will blossom the de- 
sire to co-operate with the Eternal 
He is a child of God who 
causes to exist a nobler fruit or more val- 
uable vegetable, if only his chief aim is 
to benefit his fellow man. 

& 
Equality at Law 

RELIGION is not the only subject upon 
which the human race talks cant, and 
religious hypocrites are not the only, and 
perhaps not the worst, hypocrites. The 
principal subject upon which people in 
the United States talk cant at the pres- 
ent time is the majesty of the law, and 
our most nefarious hypocrites are a lot 
of respectable people who earnestly want 
the law enforced—on their fellow citi- 
zens. 

There are three possible and familiar 
attitudes toward the law, and three cor- 
responding classes of persons. Certain 


‘persons want law and government for 


everybody. Some of these are called, or 
call themselves, Socialists; others wear 
no tag. Certain other persons want law 
and government for nobody. They are 
called anarchists. Yet other persons 
want law and government for everybody 
except themselves. They are called in- 
dividualists. Not to be misunderstood, 
we hasten to add that there are other in- 
dividualists—or individualists in another 
sense of the word. A large proportion 
of Americans are individualists in the 
sense here indicated. It is among these 
that we discover the talkers of legal 
cant. 

Discussion’ of the Sherman anti-trust 
law has brought the canting sort of in- 
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dividualists prominently into the forums. 
They can say nothing too bad about the 
agitators and the politicians who have 
“wrecked business” by this abominable 
act. Mr. Wickersham, as the Attorney- 
General who has undertaken to enforce 
it, is anathema, and President Taft, as 
the Chief Magistrate who put Mr. Wick- 
ersham up to such dastardly doings, 
must be summarily disposed of in the 
coming presidential campaign. In the 
eyes of these vociferous economists, Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Wickersham, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court and the gentlemen 
who drafted the Sherman act have com- 
mitted the unpardonable blunder of as- 
suming that law and government are for 
everybody. That is socialism pure and 
simple, and the United States must be 
saved from such socialism at any cost. 

And the offenders could so easily have 
found out for whom law and government 
ought to be created, and to whom they 
should be applied. The lawyers and the 
journalists retained by our most substan- 
tial business interests could have told 
them in a twinkling. The recent unfor- 
tunate strike of the wretched New York 
ash cart men has afforded an opportunity 
for making the matter perfectly clear to 
the dullest comprehension. Government 
und law are for all misguided folk who 
would curtail the liberty of any sovereign 
American citizen who stands ready to 
take a striker’s job off his hands. The 
tight to lift a hundred and fifty pounds 
of garbage without assistance, into a cart 
higher than your head, at any time afte 
twelve o’clock at night in the winter sea- 
son, is unmistakably one of the inalien- 
able rights that were contemplated by the 
Declaration of Independence, and any 
public service employee who goes on 
strike with the idea that he can monop- 
olize such employment is clearly conduct. 
ing himself in restraint of trade. Law 
and government for such a creature are 
an obvious necessity. 

Again, to avoid misunderstanding, we 
hasten to say that we do not allege the 
right, legal or moral, of public service 
employees to strike. The ethics and the 
expediencies of this question are by no 
means as simple as some people imagine, 
but we are not now discussing them. We 
are merely pointing out the ridiculous 
mental contortions of those purveyors of 
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legal cant who with one breath so glibly 
call for the enforcement of law against 
wage-earning monopolists that combine 
in unions and go on strike, and in the 
next breath declaim against the “un- 
American” policy of any governmental 
control of business. Such talkers are not 
only ridiculous; they are thoroly mis- 
chievous, and we venture to predict that 
the sober-minded body of American 
voters is going to sit on them at the first 
opportunity. They are a public enemy 
and a social nuisance. 

Equality before the law has been at 
least one of the ideals of Americanism, 
and it is going to be made one of the 
realities. If liberty is right for business, 
it is right for labor. If monopolization 
is execrable in trade unions, it is execra- 
ble in corporations. If we are going to 
call out the police when strikers throw 
bricks, we are going to call out the en- 
tire power of national and state govern- 
ments, if necessary, when magnates and 
corporations wreck properties aud in de- 
fiance of the plain letter of the law crush 
defenseless competitors. If, on the other 
hand, we decide that competition is not 
desirable we are going to give the poor 
man the same rights to enter into com- 
bination that the rich man enjoys. 

These truths we hold to be self-evident, 
and the sooner the hypocritical talkers of 
legal cant acknowledge them and sub- 
scribe to thern the better off they will be. 


a 
A Notable Trust Decision 


ArtTeR the enactment of the Sherman 
Anti-trust law, similar laws were mad< 
in several States. Missouri has a stat- 
ute aimed at great incorporated combi- 
nations, which, if prosecuted to convic- 
tion, may be heavily fined and prevented 
from doing business there. Suit was 
brought, under the.law, against the 
International Harvester Company, com- 
monly called the Harvester Trust. The 
defendant corporation was found guilty, 
required to pay a fine of $50,000, and 
forbidden to do business in Missouri. 
The final decision of the State’s highest 
court was made known a few days ago. 
It is accompanied by remarks of an 
extraordinary character. We quote a 
part of the Chief Justice’s opinion. 
Consideration of it may promote a 
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reasonable and just solution of the 


Trust problem. The Court said: 


“The evidence shows that the price of har- 
vester machines was not materially higher 
after the New Jersey corporation [the de- 
fendant company] entered the field than it 
was before, until 1908, when it was increased 
8 or 10.per cent., whilst in the meantime there 
had been a greater increase in the price of 
the material and labor used in their construc- 
tion. The evidence also shows that, while 
harvesting machines were the chief products 
of the companies absorbed by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, that company has 
greatly enlarged its business and extended 
it to many other farm implements, and has 
thus put itself in competition with the many 
concerns that theretofore were, and still are, 
engaged in manufacturing such other farm 
implements, and the farmers generally have 
profited thereby. The evidence also shows 
that the machines manufactured by the In- 
ternational Company have been greatly im- 
proved in quality, and that the item of repair 
material has been reduced in price and placed 
within closer reach of the farmer. On the 
whole, the evidence shows that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has not used its 
power to oppress or injure the farmers who 
are its customers.” 


In another place the Chief Justice 
said that “the price” had “not increased 
in proportion to the increased cost of 
construction or the increased merit of 
the machines.” One of his concurring 
associates, desiring to make his views 
clearly known, wrote a separate opinion. 
The court, he said, was “required by 
the statute” to condemn a company 
“which is proved by the facts to have 
been so far beneficial to the com- 
munity.” Pointing to the evidence cited 
by the Chief Justice, he added that 
‘furthermore, independent manufac- 
turers have not suffered by reason of 
the combination.” It appears also that 
there had been testimony from scores of 
retail dealers to the effect that the com- 
pany had used no unfair methods in its 
transactions with them or in its treat- 
ment of competitors. 

All this was quite complimentary to 
the defendant corporation. Upon such 
a statement of facts one would say that 
it was entitled to a vote of thanks. Still, 
it must be condemned, driven out and 
fined. Why? The Chief Justice ex- 
plained : 

“When men deliberately and intelligently go 
to work and acquire power that will enable 
them to control the market, if they choose to 
exercise it, there is no use for them to say 
that they did not intend to control the trade 
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or limit competition; nor, when the legality 
of their act of acquisition is in question, is it 
any use for them to say, We have not used 
the power to oppress any one.” 

And the Justice who wrote a separate 
opinion remarked : 

“The statute, however, is plain in its terms 
and indicates very clearly that it was the pur- 
pose of the Legislature to forbid a license in 
this State to any foreign corporation which 
should prove to be a member of any combina- 
tion organized to lessen competition, and this 
without regard to the question whether the 
consumer would be injuriously affected.” 

We suspect that the Supreme Court of 
Missouri has not a very favorable opin- 
ion of the Legislature by which this law 
was passed, or of succeeding Legisla- 
tures that have failed to amend it. 

The defendant corporation is one that 
was recently in imminent danger of be- 
ing prosecuted by the United States, 
and whose officers have been in con- 
ference with the Attorney-General as to 
changes—in the direction of disintegra- 
tion or dissolution—by which prosecu- 
tion in the future may be averted. 

Now, how is the public interest served 
by the enforcement of such a statute as 
this Missouri law against a corporation 
characterized by the State’s highest 
court as a public benefactor? The com- 
pany has power, it is said, which could 
be used to the injury of the public, but 
the court acknowledges that this power 
has not been so used. Indeed, the court 
admits that the company has studiously 
refrained from such a use of it. 

Would it not be for the public inter- 
est in Missouri and elsewhere to pre- 
serve and retain and enjoy the benefits 
enumerated by the court, and at the 
same time, by some official influence, to 
insure a continuance of good conduct, to 
prevent a possible misuse of the power? 
Ought there not to be a Federal Inter- 
state Trade Commission, by which the 
power may be controlled and regulated? 

& 


The British Species 


It is a matter for no little gratulation 
that the pestilent British species of mili- 
tant suffragist called the suffraget has 
not proved adaptable to our political 
climate. Specimens have been imported 
and have been on exhibition and have oc- 
casionally been admired, but the attempt 
to raise the breed here has been a dismal 
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—or a happy—failure. They show here 
no such vitality as did the gipsy moth 
and the cabbage butterfly when intro- 
duced from abroad. 

The British suffraget is a strange 
brood. They invert not only the charac- 
teristics of the sex, but ,would subvert 
the very principles of persuasion and of 
reform. During the last week they made 
a fresh outbreak of violence for the ab- 
surdest sort of reason. Prime Minister 
Asquith had announced that he would 
introduce a bill into Parliament to cor- 
rect some monstrous inequalities in suf- 
frage and give but one vote to one man. 
The suffragets asked him to add the pro- 
vision that would give women also a vote. 
all women as well as af men. He told 
them that he was not himself a believer 
in woman suffrage, but if an amendment 
to the bill should be offered in the House 
and find acceptance there, he would 
not oppose it, but would make it an ad- 
ministrative measure. As there are many 
members who would be glad to offer 
such an amendment, and the chance of 
success was not very small, one would 
think that this concession would have 
been most gratifying; but these British 
suffragets have so little sense of reason or 
humor that they were angry and entered 
on a bitter belligerent campaign. They 
stormed in a body the Parliament House 
and, when repulsed gently enough by 
the police, they separated in bands, walk- 
ing, or riding in automobiles, with stones 
under their coats, with which they 
smashed hundreds of windows, or bat- 
tered them with hammers, and were ar- 
rested as they expected and desired. 
Then when several hundred of them, 
ladies at other times, ladies of position 
and wealth, many of them, were brought 
before the magistrate, they refused to 
pay the fine imposed, but chose proudly 
to go to prison; and to prison they went. 
sentenced for a period from five days to 
two months. 

Now, what did they expect to make 
by that vicious procedure? We are tol( 
that in the early history of the Church so 
eager were the enthusiasts to achieve the 
glory of martyrdom that they would pur- 
posely provoke arrest by insulting the 
altars, so that they might be given to 
wild, beasts in the circus, until the bish- 
ops had to rebuke and forbid their stu- 
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pid zeal. Some such a mob-madness for 
the distinction of imprisonment has ob- 
sessed this British species. They glory 
in their vulgar shame. 

But again we ask, What do they expect 
to accomplish by the harridan tactics of 
smashing windows and going to prison? 
One would think it would be just the 
way to disgust sensible people and spoil 
their chances. They say they want to 
call attention to their cause. They have 
done that well enough, or at least have 
called attention to themselves. Is break- 


. ing the laws, damaging property, rioting 


in the streets, fighting the police, being 
sentenced to prison as lawbreakers, a 
good way to persuade lawmakers that 
they are fit to make laws and give to 
Great Britain a better, saner, purer con- 
dition of society? We do not pretend to 
understand the British temper, but in this 
country such behavior would disgust men 
and women alike, and would mightily in- 
jure the cause they sought to subserve. 

We have no such suffragets here. We 
have suffragists, and they take a differ- 
ent and better method to persuade the 
people. They apply their arguments to 
reason and not to windows. They speak, 
they write, they plead, they even show 
themselves in processions, but all woman- 
ly and peaceful. They copy no hooligan 
tactics. They go to legislatures and 
speak in committees and they win votes. 
Their method does not insult the logic 
of human nature; and they succeed. 
They have attained partial suffrage in 
half the States of the Union, and com- 
plete suffrage in six, with more to follow. 
Their way pays here. Perhaps the Brit- 
ish way will pay in Britain, but that 
would prove a different kind of human 
nature to prevail there than prevails 
here. We shall see. 


x . 
Browning or the Budget 


Tue term “clubman” has a rather defi- 
nite connotation. But the term “club- 
woman” may mean various and diverse 
things. The clubwoman may be femi- 
nist or anti-feminist; she may be a 
fanatical temperance reformer or ad- 
dicted to cocktails and cigarets ; she may 
be a connoisseur of mezzotints or an ex- 
pert in sewage. Consequently those who 
praise and those who criticise women’s 
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clubs are apt to have in mind quite oppo- 
site tendencies. It is very desirable that 
a diversity of aims should be. main- 
tained or even increased, and for that 
reason we deplore the prevailing disposi- 
tion to force all the culture clubs into 
utilitarian channels. No doubt great 
good has been done in recent years by di- 
recting the attention of the tens of thou- 
sands of clubwomen in this country to 
questions of practical importance and of 
using their collective energies for local 
benefit, but there is danger that the 
value of other forms of interest and ac- 
tivity may be overlooked. As it is now 
a group of women who meet together for 
the sole purpose of reading poetry to 
each other or looking at pictures together 
is likely to be the object of so much con- 
tempt and ridicule on the part of their 
Martha-minded colleagues, to say noth- 
ing of the sterner sex, as to be forced to 
disband or go to reading poetry to fac- 
tory girls and convicts who don’t want 
to hear it, or to getting up a loan collec- 
tion for the schoolhouse. Unless a de- 
partment can make a showing of “some- 
thing done” in the anntal report it is like- 
ly to be eliminated. The sense of duty 
to others is apt to be a hyperdeveloped 
organ in woman, and this can be played 
upon until she gets so she can’t enjoy 
herself without feeling miserable about 
it. The right of woman to her own 
amusements is the last of woman’s rights 
to be asserted and the hardest for her to 
maintain, 

Now, it was a perfectly proper instinct 
which drove the women of the latter 80’s 
to the collective pursuit of art and liter- 
ature. They plunged into the depths of 
antiquity to escape from the ennui of 
everyday duties, and they flew to the 
uttermost parts of the earth to enlarge 
their mental horizon. The culture club 
of those days was not a department of 
municipal government or an extension 
of the home circle. It was a change. It 
is not always that now. The housewife 
who has spent a weary week trying in 
vain to make both ends meet is expected 
to spend her free Saturday afternoon at 
the still more hopeless task of getting the 
city budget to balance with its revenue. 
A woman who has worked hard all the 
forenoon cleaning house is required, un- 
der penalty of being accused of the crime 
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of incivism, to devote the rest of her day 
to the question of cleaning the streets. 
Now, if she had spent her spare hour in 
fingering archaic colored prints of court 
personages, nobody would have objected 
except certain old-fashioned moralists 
who are nowadays not listened to. It is 
recreation and her right. But if she 
chooses to spend it fingering platinum 
prints of cinque cento madonnas she be- 
comes the butt of journalistic jokers and 
the scorn of professional philanthropists 
and artists. For this is not—to their 
iminds—recreation. It betrays an unwar- 
rantable aspiration for esthetics. She is 
trying to get above her station. Snub 
her down. 

That class of women, unfortunately too 
large, which have been freed from any 
useful occupation in the home thru their 
own selfishness or their husbands’ indul- 
gence, should, on the principle that 
change is recreation, be the chief partici- 
pants in‘the practical work of the soci- 
ety.. A lady whose sole imperative duty 
is leading a white, fuzzy, microscopic 
dog out for his morning walk, ought to 
qualify for the mothers’ club and study 
eugenics. 

The especial danger of the position 
into which our present social system 
rather than an immutable providence has 
placed women is that the narrowness of 
their household occupations shall pro- 
duce a narrowness of mind. The rem- 
edy for this, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, the relief from it, comes from seek- 
ing recreation and relaxation in some- 
thing of a very different character. If 
housework is prosaic, poetry is the natu- 
ral outlet. If it is monotonous and con- 
fined to daily necessities, the caprices of 
art and the vistas of history will afford 
a welcome change. 

After all, these two ideals of clubdom, 
to increase efficiency and to give recrea- 
tion, are not so incompatible as they may 
appear. True recreation increases effi- 
ciency. Chesterton has something to say 
apposite to this as to everything else: 

“We should always be much more inclined 
to trust a solicitor who did not talk about 
conveyancing over the nuts and wine. What 
we really desire of any man conducting any 
business is that the full force of an ordinary 
man should be put into that particular study. 


We do not desire that the full force of that 
study should be put into’ an ordinary man. 
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We do not in the least wish that our par- 
ticular law suit should pour its energy into 
our barrister’s games with his children, or 
rides on his bicycle, or meditations on the 
morning siar. But we do, as a matter of 
fact, desire that his games with his children, 
and his rides on his bicycle, and his medita- 
tions on the morning star should pour some- 
thing of their energy into our law suit. We 
do desire that if he has gained any especial 
lung development from his bicycle, or any 
bright and pleasing metaphors from the morn- 
ing star, that they should be placed at our 
disposal in that particular forensic contro- 
versy. In a word, we are very glad that he 
is an ordinary man, since that may help him 
to be an exceptional lawyer. . . .” 
We hope, then, that the women who 
have a taste for the cultivation of arts, 
letters and sciences of no practical use to 
them, will not allow themselves to be 
bluffed out of it. All work and no play 
makes Jane a dull girl. The dilettante 
and amateur spirit, in that it is play and 
not work, is more akin to the true spirit 
of artistic creation than the profession- 
alism which always strives to supplant it. 
It is perhaps the particular form of the 
artistic gift which it is woman’s province 
to preserve. We do not indeed fear that 
in the long run she will neglect this 
feminine fine art, which consists in the 
discovery, encouragement and applica- 
tion ‘of the other fine arts. We re- 
joice to see that the women of California, 
in the heat of their recent struggle for 
political rights, did not forget it. One 
of their campaign banners bore the signi- 
ficant legend, “Bread for all and Roses, 
too!’ This has given Mr. Oppenheim a 
theme for a poem in the December 
American Magazine: 
“As we come marching, 
beauty of the day, 

A million darkened kitchens, a thousand mill- 
lofts gray 

Are touched with all the radiance that a sud- 
den sun discloses, 

For the people hear us singing, 
Roses, Bread and Roses.’” 

J 


marching in the 


‘Bread and 


The announcement is 
made by The North 
American, of Philadel- 
phia, on the authority of Mr. Roosevelt 
himself, that he is not, and never has 
been, pledged to support Mr. Taft for 
re-election, and that he will support no 
one whatever. It is further added, on 
his authority, that he is not himself a 
candidate and never has been: that he 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Announcement 
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refuses pledges of support and wishes 
his friends not to urge his presentation 
as a candidate. He is not a candidate, 
he says, and he wishes all such sugges- 
tion to cease. We take him at his word; 
but will they cease? Will this pronounce- 
ment have any great tendency to make 
them cease? It is not clear to us that 
such is the case. It appears to us that, 
barring some unfortunate mistakes, Mr. 
Taft has made an excellent President 
and has accomplished more than most 
Presidents. The country would be safe 
in his hands for another quadrennium. 
But while he has been a genuine pro- 
gressive, to some progressives he has 
seemed to lag too much, and some who 
do not want Mr. La Follette would like - 
Mr. Roosevelt, while others more con- 
servatively inclined. imagine that Mr. 
Roosevelt would be a safer President, 
from their point of view, than Mr. Taft, 
if one can judge him from the latter’s 
Attorney-General’s efforts, and they 
turn to Mr. Roosevelt. It would be too 
much to ask Mr. Roosevelt that he de- 
clare that he would not accept the nomi- 
nation. All he can do is to ask his 
friends not to push his name; and yet 
they will remember that he did not wish 
to be nominated as Vice-President and 
did his best to escape it; but when prest 
upon him he was obliged to accept it; 
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Mayor Shank, of Indi- 
anapolis, has tackled a 
pretty big job if he at- 
tempts to supply the people of the city 
with coal and provisions at wholesale 
prices. He thought the coal dealers were 
taking too large profits, and so he bought 
coal by the carload and sold it for what 
it cost him. It pleased the people, all 
but the coal dealers. Then he began 
selling in the same way potatoes and ap- 
ples bought in quantity from the farmers. 
He could undersell the merchants, for he 
is a rich man and does not need the 
profit. This last week he has bought up 
turkeys and chickens in the same way by 
the quantity, to drive the poulterers out 
of business or compel them to reduce 
their prices. His is not quite as extreme 
as the old way of the Roman rulers, who 
offered the populace “bread and games” 


The Mayor of 
Indianapolis 
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fo. which they asked no pay, but the 
principle is the same. It is not safe po- 
litical economy. It may please those who 
take advantage of it and get their 
Thanksgiving turkey a few cents 
cheaper, but retail merchants we must 
have in our cities and towns, and they 
have a right to their profit. If they fleece 
their customers by suppressing competi- 
tion, there are, or ought to be, other ways 
to prevent it, either by law or by counter- 
combination ; but we do not see the wis- 
dom of having a mayor or other official 
seeking popularity by breaking down the 
laws of trade and giving away part of 
the cost of service. We do not know that 
Mayor Shank is seeking re-election, but 
if he were we could not see the difference 
between his gifts to the voters and those 
of the candidate who offers cigars or 
money. 
& 

In Italy, where the em- 
ployees on the Govern- 
ment railroads are not al- 
lowed to strike, they are able to let their 
grievances be known by obeying the 
regulations so very strictly and carefully 
as to disorganize the service. In a simi 
lar way the letter carriers in 1874 se- 
cured the reversal of an order by the 
Postmaster-General that they should de- 
liver letters on Sunday in all first-class 
cities. The letter carriers in this city did 
not like it; it spoiled their rest day and 
increased their labor. So they developed 
the plan of delivering letters to clergymen 
while they were in church, Dr. William 
M. Taylor was in the midst of a sermon 
in the Broadway Tabernacle when up the 
middle aisle walked a postman with a 
pack of letters on his back. The ushers 
tried to stop him, but failed. He stopt 
before the pulpit and held out some let- 
ters. The preacher did not like the in- 
terruption and asked by what authority 
mail was served on Sunday. “By orders 
of the Post Office Department,” was the 
answer. Dr. Taylor refused to receive 
his letters, and before continuing his ser- 
mon exprest his disapproval of the inno- 
vation. Before the end of the week the 
order was withdrawn at Washington. 
We now have three-fourths of the post 
offices closed on Sunday, and all of them 
ought to be. A bill was before Congress 
at the late session closing all offices on 


Sunday Mails 
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Sunday and it ought to be past; but as 
there are important special delivery let- 
ters, such as those caused by sickness and 
death, there should be provision made 
that such letters can be delivered even on 
Sunday, but otherwise none but the most 
necessary work should be done, and post- 
men and clerks should be required to 
work but six days in the week, whether in 
the city or country. 
af 

We wonder if the public 
has any conception of the 
rapidity with which the 
government of cities by commissions is 
advancing thruout the country, At last 
accounts 170 cities in the country had 
adopted this solidified method of secur- 
ing responsibility and economy. These 
cities are in thirty-three States, East and 
West, North and South. Their popula- 
tion ranges from Oakland’s 150,174 to 
less than 5,000. Of the cities besides 
Oakland, Cal., that have over 100,000 in- 
habitants are Birmingham, Ala., Lowell, 
Mass., and Omaha, Neb., while twenty-one 
others haveover 40,000, A number of State 
capitals have adopted the plan; among 
them are the capitals of Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Utah. As an illustration of 
the very simplest form of commission 
government we may mention Sacra- 
mento, the capital of California, which 
has just adopted the plan. The entire 


Government by 
Commission 


‘government of this city of 44,696 inhab- 


itants is invested in five men, chosen by 
a general ballot of the men and women 
of the city. The five have just been 
chosen, but hereafter one will go out 
every year and one be chosen. This will 
be the shortest ballot yet on record for 
local offices. Sacramento adopts the plan 
after eight other cities had tried it, in- 
cluding Oakland, 150,174 population; 
Berkeley, 40,434; and San Diego, 39,578. 
Among the important cities which adopt- 
ed the system in the elections of Novem- 
ber 7, besides Sacramento, there were 
Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., with 106, 
294 and 85,892 population respectively ; 
Stockton, Cal., and Lexington, Ky. Of 
the cities which have made trial of it not 
one has gone back to the old way, for 
Chelsea, Mass., is not an exception; its 
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board of control was a temporary expe- 
dient with an imperfect system voted by 
the legislature for three years, as an ex- 
pedient after the great fire. No commis- 
sion city has yet returned to the alder- 
manic plan, and none seems likely to 
do so, 
& 


Professor Langevin, a 
A French Duel French scholar of dis- 
tinction, loved Mme. 
Professor Curie, an even more distin- 
tinguished chemist, more than he did the 
mother of his four children, a large num- 
ber for a French family. His wife 
brought suit, and a journalist published 
some of Mme. Professor Curie’s let- 
ters to her lover, and characterized him 
as acoward andasneak. That made M. 
Professor Langevin angry, and he chal- 
lenged the journalist to a duel. At the 
signal to fire the professor raised his pis- 
tol, but the journalist did not lift his 
hand. Then the professor dropped his 
hand without firing, and the seconds took 
the pistols; honor was satisfied, and mu- 
tual respect restored. Might all duels 
end so, that the duello might go out in a 
gale of laughter. The French public 
seems to favor the professor, who 
naturally found more enjoyment in the 
society of a woman of genius than in the 
commonplace mother of his children. 
Why should not two people of high qual- 
ity be superior to all the conventions of 
men and all the laws of God? It seems 
strange to these French people of society 
that Madame Langevin should object to 
her husband entertaining his admired 
affinity in his private lodgings. Long 
may we hold to the old puritanical notion 
that there is one moral law for genius 
and mediocrity, and that a double obliga- 
tion rests on genius to hold every home 
sacred. 
” 
Is a Meeting-House It was in the most 
a Church? fashionable Presbv- 
terian church edifice 
in New Orleans that there was held an 
interdenominational meeting in which a 
number of women made reports and said 
a few words—innocent and _ proper 
enough. But there were Presbyterians 
who were appalled. Does not the Bible 
distinctly command that women shall not 


speak in church, cannot even ask a ques- 
tion, but must ask their husbands at 
home? So the church and its pastor were 
summoned before the Presbytery and the 
Synod, and condemned for a breach of 
church law. The case will now go to 
the Southern General Assembly, and we 
fear for the result. And yet the pastor 
and the church have a good technical 
defense. These women did not speak in 
church, they spoke only in the meeting- 
house. What Paul forbade was speak- 
ing in the ekklesia, the meeting of the 
company of the believers. ey did 
not speak in a Presbyterian ekklesia, but 
to an unofficial interdenominational com- 
pany of unassorted people. The building 
is not the church. We can get an idea 
of how far the Southern Presbyterian 
Church is behind the Northern by recall- 
ing that some thirty years ago a more 
flagrant case occurred in New Jersey. 
The Rev. Mr. See, pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Newark, actually invited 
Miss Smiley to preach to his people. For 
this breach of ecclesiastical law he was 
brought before what is called a “court of 
Jesus Christ” and adjudged guilty; but 
we have heard of no such case since, 
altho plenty of women speak. 


& 


A Two Miliion It is good news that 
College Library Plans for a new library 

building at Harvard, to 
cost two millions and to house 2,400,000 
volumes, have been drawn by direction 
of a committee of the Harvard overseers. 
The destruction of the long outgrown 
library building, Gore Hall, is to precede 
the completion of the new edifice. Har- 
vard University has one of the largest 
and perhaps the most valuable of all 
academic libraries—it is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from what it was 
when to Ticknor, returning from Ger- 
many, it seemed “a closetful of books” — 
and it is time that a university so well 
provided with athletic grounds and sci- 
entific museums should have a house 
wherein to range its book collections 
conveniently and with regard to the 
architectural decencies. Besides, a new 
library will go some little distance to- 
ward replacing the loss of the old elms 
that used to ornament the Harvard 
Yard. 
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Mr. Waldstein, the Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts in Cambridge University, has 
resigned his position, and in a letter to 
the London Times says that it gives a 
salary of only $1,700 a year, which is all 
the provision for teaching architecture, 
Egyptology and general Oriental arche- 
ology, medieval and Renaissance art, his- 
tory, esthetics and the art side of ethno- 
logical and anthropological studies. Poor 
Cambridge! Our American universities 
make generous provision for these sub- 
jects, and perhaps a dozen of them have 
special schools of architecture, and have 
had for years. Professor Waldstein does 
not dare to beg for professorships in all 
these subjects, but he begs at least for 
lectureships at $250 a year, which we 
think England ought not to be too poor 
to supply. 

& 


In a letter recently published Lord 
Roberts, great military authority that he 
is, Savs: 

“My country, right or wrong, .. . is the 
sentiment most treasured in the breast of any 
one worthy of the name of man.” 

So said Stephen Decatur in a toast given 
in Norfolk in 1820: 

“Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

In response John Quincy Adams wrote: 


“And say not then, ‘My country right or 

wrong,’ 
Nor draw thy sword 

cause. 

But when thy country wanders from the right 

Furl up her banners and avert thy sight.” 

Which doctrine is right, that of the two 

soldiers or that of the statesman? 


& 


We hear much of the labor organiza- 
tions, with their 1,750,000 members, and 
their $5,000,000 last year in aid of strikes, 
but we hear much less of the organiza- 
tion of farmers, perhaps because they 
have no strikes, and no desire to shorten 
the hours of labor. The farmers have 
over 12,000 fair associations in the cou.a- 
try, with over 246,000 members; and 
their income was over $6,500,000, of 
which over $2,500,000 was spent in pre- 
miums, while the attendance at the fairs 
was more than 15,000,000. No other 
business so abundantly enriches the coun- 
try as does that of the farmer. 


in an unhallowed 
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When Mr. Balfour suddenly vacated 
the leadership of the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons there were 
three candidates for the succession—Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long 
and Mr. Bonar Law; one a Unitarian, 
one an Anglican Churchman and one a 
Presbyterian ; and Mr. Law, the Presby- 
terian, won. He is also a great chess 
player. 

a 

Let no one, cleric or lay, hereafter 
dare, if he feels aggrieved, to summon 
any priest or other ecclesiastic before a 
court for any civil or criminal action ; for 
by a motu proprio an old rule is inter- 
preted afresh, and any one who is guilty 
of such an invasion of ecclesiastical im- 
munity is tpso facto to be excommuni- 
cated. 

& 

The lesson to be derived from the re- 
cent suffraget demonstration in London 
is that it is dangerous to tell women that 
there is something they cannot do. For 
years men have been saying that women 
could not throw stones. Those who live 
in glass houses should not make deroga- 
tory remarks. 

a 

Last Monday a man was hanged in 
Georgia for the crime of killing two ne- 
gro women, the first time, it is said, in 
the history of the State that a man has 
been executed for killing a negro. Very 
occasionally one has been hanged for kill- 
ing a white man. 

Hereafter chewing gum will be ban- 
ished from the ship stores of the navy. 
The officers do not like to see the enlisted 
men moving their jaws on parade. It 
is not clear that chewing gum is more 
unsanitary than tobacco, and we hope to 
see tobacco also excluded and forbidden. 

as 

We are glad that Great Britain is 
waking up over the Persian crisis. She 
may well consider Mr. Shuster’s long 
protest, and be concerned over Russia’s 
attempt to take possession of two prov- 
inces. 

& 

Not all the muckrakers of New York 
City were on a strike last week; only 
those who wear white uniforms on the 
street. 
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Death of John F. Dryden 


In the death of John F. Dryden, presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, the insurance world 
has lost one of its most prominent and 
distinguished members. Under Mr. 
Dryden’s leadership the Prudential was 
built up from the most humble begin- 
ning to one of the largest life insurance 
companies in this country. 

Mr. Dryden was born on a farm in 
Maine in 1839. When he was seven 
years old, his family moved to Worces- 
ter, Mass. Young Dryden, between 
terms at school, worked at the machin- 
ist’s trade in the Worcester shops and 
mills; but his consuming desire was for 
education. 

In the face of tremendous difficulties, 
complicated by a naturally delicate con- 
stitution, he finally earned enough money 
to take him to Yale. He was then 
twenty-two years old, and for two years 
he struggled thru the college course, 
at the end of that time being compelled 
to abandon it because of illness. It is 
worthy of note that thirty-five years 
afterward Yale made Dryden an hono- 
rary master of arts, in recognition of the 
gallant struggle that he was obliged to 
abandon. . 

On leaving college, he sought employ- 
ment with a life insurance company, and 
spent the next ten years of his life-in 
that business. Life insurance yielded 
him a none too generous living, but he 
studied it carefully and diligently, with 
a view to branching out for himself at 
the first opportunity. The opportunity 
came in the spring of 1873, when he was 
thirty-four years old. He had deter- 
mined that the best, the logical money- 
making scheme for him to pursue was to 
pick out some prosperous, well popu- 
lated factory community and establish 
himself there in an insurance company 
that should possess an elastic charter. 

He secured his charter, but that did not 
mean the immediate launching of his 
project. Followed the long, discourag- 
ing search for capital to back up the en- 
terprise. He went to the men in Newark 
who owned factories, pointing out_ to 


them that their laborers were a thriftless 
class, who, whenever they fell sick or 
died, had families which called upon the _ 
employer for assistance. All this could 
be obviated, according to Dryden, if the 
employers of Newark would get together 
behind a wonderful plan that he had per- 
fected in his mind. 

Dryden’s plan was an adaptation of an 
idea which had been already largely ex- 
ploited in England. But to him, never- 
theless, should be given the credit for 
realizing the possibilities of introducing 
the idea to America. Briefly, this plan 
was to insure laborers for the insignifi- 
cant sum of five cents weekly, the pre- 
miums to be collected weekly. But at 
first the wealthy business men of Newark 
did not take to Dryden’s suggestions. 
Two weary years he spent in appeals and 
arguments before he could secure the 
minimum sum on which he reckoned he 
could safely begin business—$5,g00. 

At first Dryden was his own entire of- 
fice, and he drew no salary at all for a 
time. During 1876 it was $100 a month, 
and for the next two years it was $150. 
The little group of men who helped him 
out of their own purses and by their per- 
sonal efforts pinched and toiled with him, 
and, to do Dryden full justice, he was not 
afraid to admit his obligation to them in 
after years, or to state freely that to them 
belonged the credit of the Prudential’s 
success as much as to himself. 

Two and a half years after Dryden 
went to Newark, at the end of 1875, just 
two hundred and eighty-four policies 
were in force. Then an advertisement 
was put in the Newark papers calling 
for agents, both men and women, to can- 
vass from house to house. With these 
five, and then ten, and then twenty poli- 
cies a day were written. Dryden prodded 
and cajoled the agents to the limit of 
their energy. He inaugurated contests 
between agents and awarded prizes. He 
devised systems of higher commissions 
for greater volumes of business As soon 
as Newark was well organized, a new 
group of agents was set to work in the 
neighboring factory town of Paterson. 
Other New Jersey towns were covered. 

Within four years the network of 
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agents has spread over into Pennsylvania 
and New York. The weekly flood of col- 
lections into the little basement office in 
Newark ran into the thousands. This 
part of Dryden’s scheme of fortune was 
simple enough. Get men working for 
you on a plan by which a fixed fraction 
of each man’s earnings goes into your 
own pocket. Then multiply the number 
of men, spread them over the civilized 
world. The talent for organizing and 
disciplining agents, and keeping them 
working to the limit, was Dryden’s 
unique genius. It was at least half of 
what made him and the Prudential great. 

On March 3, 1880, by a special act of 
the Legislature, the Prudential secured 
the withdrawal from the policyholders 
of the right to vote. It was this action, 
operating to throw into the hands of Dry- 
den and his friends the control of $20,- 
000,000, which brought down upon the 
company and its president the most 
scathing public criticism which followed 
the insurance investigation in this State. 
Apparently Dryden was not particularly 
in favor of this move, and, according to 
his own words, he endeavored to secure 
the consent of his associates to its revo- 
cation, but without success. He exprest 
these sentiments on the witness stand 
when he was being examined by Charles 
FE. Hughes, later Governor of New York 
and now justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

It was this act, conferring such ex- 
traordinary powers upon Dryden and the 
group that controlled, with him, the 
funds of the company, that made him the 
- millionaire he was when he died. Once 
they had secured exclusive domination 
over the company’s assets, steadily grow- 
ing from month to month, they turned 
the money in their keeping to the pur- 
chase of interests in the gas works, elec- 
tric railroads, lighting companies, banks, 
trust companies, manufactories, and 
other substantial interests of the State. 
The Prudential wove a network of money 
tentacles that stretched from end to end 
of the State of New Jersey, and made its 
officers the most powerful men in the 
community, able to dictate to the execu- 
tives at Trenton, and to make and un- 
make Governors. 

When the Prudential and Dryden had 
been raised to such heights of influence 
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and affluence, it was not strange that the 
company’s president should have desires 
for personal political fame. He wanted 
to be Senator, and the company, nothing 
loath to have a _ representative in the 
senior branch of Congress, was decided- 
ly willing to help him. So Dryden was 
straightway elected to fill the five-year 
unexpired term of Senator William J. 
Sewell, who had died. 

His failing health forced him to with- 
draw from the contest for his re-election 
in 1907, and since that time Mr. Dryden 
has lived in comparative retirement. His 
physical conditon had recently given 
warning of an impending breakdown. 
After a recent severe surgical operation 
pneumonia developed, and he died at his 
home in Newark, aged seventy-two. 


a 


Of the 470 persons insured by the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York in 1843, the first year of its exist- 
ence, one, Charles H. Booth, died at the 
age of 101, while five policyholders died 
at an age beyond the “limit of life.” 
These are as follows: 


Age at 

Name. Died Death. 
Charles H. Booth May 29, 1904 IO! 
Robert Street Feb. 1, 1903 07 
Charles Rhind Apr. 23, 1908 98 
Homer Blanchard Nov. 27, 1902 97 
Jesse W. Hatch Jan. 24, 1910 98 


In addition, John P. Daniels, of Mil- 
ford, Mass., who has carried a_ policy 
since November 25, 1854, passed his 
ninety-sixth birthday April 29, 1911. His 
is not the oldest policy, altho he is the 
oldest living policy-holder in the com- 
pany. 

& 


WE are opposed to taxes on insurance. 
Such taxes make a wise and _ thrifty 
practice more expensive. The State of 
Wisconsin, as an example, derived 
$728,000 in taxes from insurance com- 
panies last year. The expense of their 
insurance department was about $33,000. 
Why should States derive this profit 
from the insurance business? It is esti- 
mated that $12,000,000 annually is paid 
by insurance companies in taxes. Let 
this amount be used in fire prevention 
and in improving the sanitary condition 
of our cities. 
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The Bankers’ Convention 


Many otherwise intelligent and well- 
informed persons know little or nothing 
about banking, and therefore are not ac- 
customed to give to such meetings as the 


annual conventions of the American 
Bankers’ Association the credit . and 
weight which they deserve. The thirty- 


seventh annual convention of this great 
association was held last week in New 
Orleans and attended by about 4,000 men. 
We have paid some attention to the 
record of proceedings, the papers read, 
the discussions, etc., and it seems to us 
that such a convention is one which the 
American people may well regard with 
pride. The record of it can be held up 
before the world with confidence that in 
no other country could it be surpassed, if 
indeed it could be equaled. But to many, 
as we have said, it is a sealed book. We 
should like, if limits of space would per- 
mit, to set forth here summaries of the 
thoughtful and well written papers that 
were read—for example, those of Paul 
M. Warburg, J. B. Martindale, F. I. Kent 
and Benjamin Strong, Jr., of New York; 
President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity ; James B. Forgan and George M. 
Reynolds, of Chicago; F. J. Wade, of St. 
Louis; L. P. Padgett, of Tennessee; Ar- 
thur B, Chapin, of Massachusetts, and 
Assistant Secretary Andrew, of the 
Treasury Department. 

As had been expected, the leading topic 
was what is known as the Aldrich plan 
for currency reform. Mr. Aldrich spoke 
forcibly in explanation and defense of 
this plan, which was the subject of many 
papers. As a rule, it was heartily com- 
mended, altho there were occasional criti- 
cisms of details. And at the close of the 
convention this plan was formally ap- 
proved, with only one dissenting vote, 
that of General William R. Hamby, of 
Texas. It is to be noted that approving 
resolutions had already been adopted at 
the conventions of twenty-nine of the 
forty-six State associations, or at all in 
which it was a subject for consideration 
and action. President Schurman was 
one of those who spoke for it at New 
Orleans, 


Among those best qualified to perceive 
the merits or defects of such a proposi- 
tion there is scarcely any opposition to 
this plan. In the minds of many who are 
not so qualified it is handicapped by its 
association with the name of Mr, Aldrich, 
but they must admit it to be conceivable, 
even if their unfavorable judgment of 
his conduct concerning other matters is 
a just one, that he has hit upon a good 
plan for a currency system. It is a plan 
that provides for co-operation rather than 
for concentration or centralization, and 
for co-operation by means of an organ- 
ization in which may be found many safe- 
guards against control by a few persons 
or banks. We need organized co-opera- 
tion for the reformation of a national 
currency system which President Schur- 
man called “the worst in the world.” 


& 


....In the calendar year 1910 the 
steam and electric railroads of the 
United States bought 148,231,000 cross- 
ties, paying $75,889,000 for them. 


....The Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal’s estimate of the cotton crop is I5,- 
045,000 bales. On November 14 all gin- 
ning records had been broken by an out- 
put of 11,269,986 bales. 


....Estimates of the world’s crops of 
four cereals, as compared with those of 
last year, are published as follows by 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture: Wheat, 100.2 per cent.; rye, 93; 
barley, 99.4; oats, 90.8. 


....Exports of boots and shoes are 
growing. They will be about 8,000,000 
pairs in this calendar year, against some- 
thing more than 7,000,000 last year, and 
the value of them, if those sent to Porto 
Rico and Hawaii be included, will be 
about $15,000,000. 


....Enforcement of the Sherman act 
does not prevent new mergers, Consolida- 
tions of three companies manufacturing 
threshing machines in Indiana and Mich- 
igan, with a capital of $22,000,000, and 
of two companies manufacturing shoes 
in St. Louis, with a capital of $21,000,- 
000, were announced last week, 
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A 
Silver Christmas 


At the end of nearly two thousand years Christ- ABR 
mas is Old Christmas still. One day out of three 
) hundred and sixty-five when -we light the Christmas 
(2S2 fire in our hearts, and realize that the true business 
Me) of life after all is not to make money but to make 
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Z and keep friends. 


The love which bears fruit in a forest of Christ- Tee aN 
mas trees, searches through the shops for gifts that yp \ 
shall fittingly translate the sentiment of Christmas. £\U% 
The gift is only the symbol of true and lasting friend eAYA 

ship, and as such it should itself be true and lasting. \Y h 

_, Apiece of Christmas silver is most appropriate; iP = 
& it has sentiment and it has permanence. It will be 
in daily use, an ever-present reminder of the giver; 


it will be steadily increasing in value when most 
Christmas gifts are lost and forgotten. 


Gorham Silver is pre-eminently the silver of 
s— Christmas. It is the world’s standard of quality 


cur ion ONG permanence. Sold 
—r only by jewelers, and SiO 


bears this trade-mark pn, hte 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 


FIFTH AVENUE & THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
17 & 19 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company 

Among the many financial institutions 
of Boston, the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company stands in the first rank. 
It was chartered in 1867 and commenced 
active business June 1, 1875. For more 
than a third of a century it has transacted 
a successful business and enjoyed a reputa- 
tion of the highest character. The com- 
pany does a general banking business, 
handling the accounts of individuals, cor- 
porations, firms and banks, upon which it 
allows interest. Small accounts, especially 
those of ladies, are received and have the 
same care and attention as the larger ac- 
counts. Letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks are issued, which are good in all 
parts of the world. In connection with the 
bank is a safe deposit storage vault, 60 x 
40 feet on the outside and weighing 3,000 
tons, which has accommodations for 15,000 
boxes and is protected by time locks, elec- 
trical alarms and all known safety devices. 
In addition to its banking and safe deposit 
business the company acts as executor and 
trustee under wills, administers estates or 
individual indentures and acts as guardian 
of property. The charges for these ser- 
vices are not more than for an individual 
acting in a similar capacity, and the advan- 
tages offered are of course much greater 
than in the case of an individual trustee. 
More than $15,000,000 is now being held 
in the trust department and estates amount- 
ing to $6,000,000 have been administered 
and distributed. The home of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company is in a 
substantial ten-story marble building at 100 
Franklin Street, corner of Arch and Devon- 
shire Streets. The eight stories above the 
banking room are rented for offices and 
were all occupied in less than one year after 
the building was completed. The capital 
of the company is $1,000,000; the surplus 
fund $2,000,000, and undivided profits 
$750,000. Deposits held amount to over 
$15,500,000. The president of the company 
is Charles E. Rogerson. 


THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK 
Three years ago Edward Earl was elected president 
of the National Nassau Bank of New York and the de- 
posits since that time have increased from $4,000,000 to 
$13,000,000 and the surplus and profits have grown from 
$350,000 to $613,000. The gross income of the bank has 
been increased fourfold and the net income in a like 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE AND TEA 


There is nothing that will take the place of a good cup 
of coffee, but in order to be good it must not only be 
properly made, but the coffee itself must be right to start 
with. White House Coffee fills the bill. It is prepared 
by the Dwinell-Wright Company, of Boston and Chicago, 
and represents years of experience in selecting, roasting 
and blending coffee. It is packed in one, two and three 
pound tins, never sold in bulk. ; 
White House Tea is, to lovers of tea, what. White 
House Coffee is to coffee drinkers. It is also packed in 
all-tin packages of one-quarter and one-half pound and 
therefore retains all of its delicate aroma. These goods 
can be bought of the better class of grocers everywhere. 


The following dividends are announced: 

American Tobacco Co., preferred, 1% per cent., 
payable January 2, 1912. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., quarterly, 144 per 
cent., payable January I, 1912. 

Central Leather Co., preferred, $1.75 per share, 
payable January 2, 1912. 

City and Suburban Homes Co., semi-annual, 2 
per cent., payable December 4. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Co., preferred, 
13% per cent., payable December 15. 

Iowa Central Railway Co., coupons from First 
Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, payable on and after 
December I. 

Utah Copper Co., quarterly, 75 cents per share, 
payable December 30. 








Come and see, if you are building 


“‘Miller’’ Gas and Electric Fixtures and Lamps 


The Designs are Beautiful, Quality Fine 
Our Assortment Includes all Styles 


For Wedding ana Holiday Gifts 


“Miller” Portable Lamps Are Elegant, Useful. 
“Miller”? Smokeless Oil Heaters 
Will give you heat quick—day or night. 


Dealers should have “Miller” goods for sale; if not, 
you can buy from us. 


Edward Miller & Co., 80 Warren St., N. Y. 


Established 1844. = Make Note of This Ad. 











ESTABLISHED 1835 


fEwIs® @oNcER 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 
Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, 
House-cleaning Articles, 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness and Economy. 


THE “EDDY’’—Our Standard Metal Lined. 
** PREMIER”’—Gilass-Lined. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 





proportion. 
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